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BREAKING AND RENEWING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE HOLY SEE. 


BY ABBE FELIX KLEIN. 


E are convinced in France that our fellow-Cath- 
olics in America have welcomed with the same 
joy as ourselves the important decision of the 


: b) Chamber of Deputies for the reéstablishment of 
Coe & French Embassy to the Vatican. The vote in 
favor was 391 to 179. 

When I was sent to America by the French Government 
in October, 1918, with the Bishop of Arras, Monseigneur Bau- 
drillart, and Abbé Flynn to bring the compliments of France 
to Cardinal Gibbons on the occasion of his episcopal jubilee, 
the question asked of us most frequently was whether, after 
the War, relations would be resumed between France and the 
Holy See. We did not hesitate to answer that they would. 
Events have proved that our confidence was not unfounded. 
It is true the question is not yet definitely settled, and there will 
be a strong opposition of the anti-clericals in the Senate where 
they have more influence than in the Chamber of Deputies— 
the Upper House not having been entirely renewed by elections 
since the War. But it would be an exceedingly great surprise 
if the Senate were bold enough to resist, not only the wishes of 
the people, but the resolution and will of the President and 
the Cabinet, who consider diplomatic relations with the Holy 
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See as absolutely necessary for the pacification of parties in 
France and for French diplomatic interests all over the world. 
Whether the question is still pending before the Senate or will 
have been settled when these lines appear, it will be of interest, 
nevertheless, to Catholics to review how relations were broken 
between France and the Holy See about fifteen years ago. 

It is not necessary to remind readers of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wonrvp of all the difficulties which arose between the Church 
and the French Government from about 1880 up to the begin- 
ning of the War. They will remember how some Conserva- 
tives, by opposing the Republic, compromised the cause of the 
Church to which they were sincerely attached, and how the 
Radicals not only profited by this error to keep their party in 
power, but abused that political supremacy to make war upon 
the rights of conscience. I do not intend to enumerate here 
all the measures by which our Government during too long a 
period, has striven to drive religion from our national life— 
the most portentous of these being the persecution of the Re- 
ligious Orders and the so-called “laicisation,” i. e., the complete 
exclusion of every Christian idea from public teaching. These 
measures are but too well known, having scandalized the en- 
tire Christian world and aroused indignation everywhere. But 
the final incidents which precipitated the march of events and 
served as a pretext for the inevitable conclusion of these 
quarrels—namely the rupture of every diplomatic relation be- 
tween the Holy See and the Anti-clerical Government of the 
French Republic, are still ignored by many people, and I think 
it would not be inopportune to recount these briefly. 

Probably the first of these incidents will seem to American 
readers rather fine spun and somewhat unworthy of attention; 
but we must not forget that in the Old World form is appar- 
ently of much greater consequence than in America. 

Article V. of the Concordat between Napoleon and Pius 
VII. is as follows: “The nomination to the bishoprics shall 
belong to the Chief Consul, and canonical institution shall 
be administered by the Holy See.” It appears as if this article, 
properly interpreted, safeguarded the rights of the two powers. 
The Government presented candidates to the Pope; their 
qualifications were considered and discussed if there was occa- 
sion to do so; and when an agreement was reached between 
the two powers, their names appeared in the Official Journal 
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of France. Afterwards the Pope conferred spiritual authority 
upon the candidates who were so nominated. Nothing on the 
face of it could be simpler than this. But, in fact, the Latin 
word, nominavit, means more than the French word, nommer, 
and the English word, nominate, and seems to indicate the 
conferring of real power. 

For this reason Rome tried, after 1871, to change the Latin 
wording of its official letters instituting bishops, and which 
had to be registered by the Council of State; M. Thiers, then 
head of the Government, opposed that contention. Rome kept 
the word nominavit, but added nobis, that is to us, and de- 
clared in the letters: “We institute as bishop such a one whom 
the French Government has nominated to us.” M. Thiers 
agreed that he was satisfied and things went along in that 
way until 1895, when M. Combes, then Minister of Worship, 
again demanded, but without success, the suppression of the 
word “nobis.” In 1901 M. Waldeck-Rousseau announced that 
the Council of State would register for the last time Papal 
letters containing the word “nobis.” Nevertheless, in May, 
1902, two new bishops, the last under the Concordat, received 
similar letters containing the “nobis.” M. Combes, then Prime 
Minister, refused to register them until they were corrected so 
as to contain the word “nominavit” alone. Rome tried to nego- 
tiate and proposed divers formulas acceptable to both parties. 
The Government did not respond, and Leo XIII. died before the 
matter was adjusted. His successor, Pius X., yielded and 
altered the letters to the two bishops, which were then regis- 
tered in the form demanded by M. Combes. 

The Minister, it seems, might have been content with that 
great victory. He wished, however, to go further and declared 
that, in future, the candidates chosen as bishops by the Gov- 
ernment would be nominated in the Official Journal of the 
Republic without waiting to inquire whether the Holy See 
would accept them or not, or whether it would consent to 
confer upon them canonical institution. It will be conceded 
that it was difficult to justify such conduct, even if it were 
true, as they said, that the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Loren- 
zelli, did not always do his utmost to render the negotiations 
easy. That suppression of the preliminary understanding was 
without doubt contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, of 
the Concordat, and it would have placed in a strange position 
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such candidates for bishoprics as the Government might thus 
nominate, and the Holy See subsequently refuse to accept. 

Then happened what might have been foreseen. Priests 
worthy of the honor refused to be nominated under these con- 
ditions, and none of the vacancies which subsequently arose 
were filled. It came to pass in that way that fifteen dioceses 
were deprived of bishops. The Government was unwilling to 
yield. The Pope could not do so. In one of its essential fea- 
tures the machinery of the Concordat was no longer working. 
Nevertheless, the Concordat was still in force. Two incidents 
more and we shall see it broken. These two incidents were the 
protest of the Vatican against the visit of President Loubet to 
Rome and the removal of the Bishops of Dijon and Laval by 
the Pope. 

I do not mean to insist here on the question of the temporal 
power of the Pope. But this point is clear: the Holy See does 
not wish to recognize by any formal act of renunciation the 
spoliation which it suffered in 1870, and until a recent 
Encyclical of Pope Benedict’s, it required absolutely that the 
heads of Catholic countries should not come to Rome officially 
and thus apparently condone such spoliation. All Catholic 
sovereigns have thus far conformed to this request. For ex- 
ample, the Emperor of Austria, although bound to Italy by 
the Triple Alliance, always refused to return the visit made to 
him by the King of that country in Vienna. The French Gov- 
ernment did not think it its duty to conform to the demand; 
and having received in Paris in October, 1903, a visit from the 
Italian sovereigns, it was thought that courtesy and the inter- 
ests of France demanded of the President to return the visit in 
Rome. So M. Loubet was sent there for that purpose in 
April, 1904. 

Neither with Leo XIII., who died during the negotiations, 
nor with his successor was it possible to arrange the matter 
amicably. In the name of Leo XIII., Cardinal Rampolla had 
informed M. Delcassé that “the presence in Rome of the head 
of a Catholic State disregarded the imprescriptible rights of 
the Holy See,” but our Minister of Foreign Affairs declined to 
enter into any discussion on the subject. Pius X. and Cardinal 
Merry de Val were equally ignored in 1904. M. Delcassé con- 
fined himself to declaring in the Senate, at the moment of the 
vote for funds necessary to defray the expenses of M. Loubet’s 
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journey: “The proposed visit is not an affront to anybody. 
Our actions are no more offensive than our intentions. To 
perform an obvious duty, to return a visit, to carry to Italy in 
the person of its sovereign the respects of France, and thus 
strengthen for the common good of the two countries the bonds 
of friendship based not only on sentiment but on interest— 
who can fairly take offence at a step so natural?” 

Rome did take offence, and after the visit of M. Loubet, 
a confidential protest, dated April 28, 1904, was sent by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State to all the Powers with which the 
Holy See is in diplomatic relations. The official coming of the 
President of the Republic to Rome was considered there as a 
grave offence against the rights and the dignity of the Holy 
See, and the position was taken that the Holy See, upon which 
devolved the duty of protecting such rights and dignity in the 
common interest of Catholics throughout the world, was in 
duty bound to make the most formal protest against that visit 
in order that such an occurrence might not constitute a prece- 
dent. In response the Ambassador of France remitted to 
the Vatican on the part of M. Delcassé this note of acknowl- 
edgment: “The Minister of Foreign Affairs directs me to say 
that having himself taken care to state clearly in Parliament 
the character and purpose of the voyage of the President to 
Italy, he can only repudiate the suggestions contained in the 
note of April 28th.” 

Things rested there, as long as the protest of Rome re- 
mained secret; but at the end of about a month M. Jaurés, 
the leader of the Socialists in the French Parliament, having 
obtained a copy of it, published it in his newspaper, L’Human- 
ité, and the storm burst. The newspapers friendly to the Gov- 
ernment declared that France had been grossly insulted, and 
the Cabinet of M. Combes ordered the immediate recall of the 
Ambassador at the Vatican. The Prime Minister declared in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the session of May 27th: “This 
recall indicates that we are not willing to tolerate the inter- 
ference of the Pontifical Court in our international relations, 
and that we wish to finish once for all with the superannuated 
fiction of a temporal power which disappeared more than 
thirty years ago.” 

Was that the final rupture between the Pope and the Re- 
public? Not quite, although very nearly. The Papal Nuncio 
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still remained in Paris; and the French Government, while 
recalling its ambassador, had nevertheless left a secretary as 
chargé d'affaires. Relations were not, therefore, entirely 
broken. A slight bond still remained between the two powers: 
the affairs of the Bishops of Dijon and Laval were to cut the 
last remaining knot. 

Monseigneur Geay, Bishop of Laval, and Monseigneur Le 
Nordez, Bishop of Dijon, had long before been denounced to 
Rome, and openly attacked in certain newspapers controlled 
by the party of Conservatives as utterly unfit to govern dio- 
ceses. It is very difficult to know the truth of the matter, for 
political passions were much involved in the opposition to the 
two bishops, especially as regards the Bishop of Laval. For 
my part, I would willingly believe that he was weak and un- 
wary, rather than guilty, and it is certain that the people of his 
diocese, who are much attached to the monarchical régime, 
attacked him violently on account of his Republican opinions, 
long before they thought of blaming his moral conduct. As 
for the Bishop of Dijon, it must be admitted that opinions 


were unanimously against him, and without declaring him 
guilty of all the misdemeanors which have been laid to his 
account, I think that he had done enough to deserve his dis- 


grace. 
At any rate, the question which arose was not that of 


knowing whether those prelates were innocent or guilty, but 
whether the Pope could, without prior agreement with the 
French Government, compel the resignation of the prelates. 
From the viewpoint of religion and common sense, it would 
look as if the religious authority alone had the right to judge 
the worthiness or unworthiness of ecclesiastical ministers, 
especially in a system so strongly hierarchical as Catholicism. 
From the Concordat strictly interpreted, it may be maintained 
that the bishops, having been nominated by mutual consent, 
could only be deposed by mutual consent; and even Rome 
seemed to recognize this principle, since it requested the resig- 
nation of the Bishops, instead of issuing an order for their 
deposition. Whatever be the view taken, the following are the 
facts. 

Already in 1900, under Leo XIII. the resignation of Mon- 
seigneur Geay, Bishop of Laval, had been requested; he re- 
signed, but withdrew his resignation. Leo XIII., who believed 
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him guilty, but who felt all the difficulties and possible results 
of such a complicated affair, withheld action in the matter, 
and no more was said about it for four years. But in May, 
1904, Rome once more requested the Bishop’s resignation. 
Monseigneur Geay having informed the Minister of Public 
Worship of this fact, the Cabinet instructed the French chargé 
d'affaires at the Vatican to hand a note to Cardinal Merry del 
Val, in which it was maintained that, according to the Con- 
cordat, a bishop’s powers could not be taken from him any 
more than they could be conferred on him, without a decision 
of the Republican Government. The note ended with the fol- 
lowing threatening sentence: “If the letter of May 17th be not 
annulled, the Government will be forced to take such measures 
as are demanded by such a derogation from the pact which 
binds France to the Holy See.” Cardinal Merry del Val, having 
answered the Cabinet in a note, and the latter not even deign- 
ing to examine the communication, Monseigneur Geay, on 
July 10th, was ordered by the Cardinal to come to Rome within 
ten days under penalty of being suspended from the exercise 
of his powers. 

Matters took a similar trend at Dijon. The disorder of 
that diocese was at its height; the Bishop was insulted in his 
Cathedral by the Catholics, and the seminarists refused to be 
ordained by him. Pius X., saddened by these events and 
convinced, not without cause, that the Bishop was unworthy, 
notified him through the Nuncio on March 11, 1904, to cease 
all ordinations in his diocese until further orders. M. Del- 
cassé, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed the Cardinal 
State Secretary of the Vatican that he considered such orders 
as null and of no effect; at the same time he protested both 
against the measure itself, which he declared to be opposed to 
the Concordat and a violation of form, because, according to 
him and to all former Governments, the Nuncio, being simply 
a diplomatic agent, had no right to intervene directly with 
bishops. 

Nevertheless on July 9th, Cardinal Merry del Val again 
ordered Monseigneur Le Nordez to come to Rome within 
fifteen days under penalty of suspension from all his spiritual 
powers. The Minister, on his side, forbade the Bishops of Dijon 
and Laval to leave France, and sent an ultimatum to Rome, 
declaring that if the letters of July 9th and 10th were not with- 
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drawn, or if the threats therein were put into execution, “the 
French Government would be compelled to look upon the Holy 
See as having no longer respect for its relations with a power, 
which, whilst it fulfilled its conditions under the Concordat, 
had a right to the prerogatives which the Concordat conferred 
on it. The Government of the Republic was leaving to the 
Holy See all responsibility for the resolutions which should 
become necessary.” 

Cardinal Merry del Val replied by conciliatory explana- 
tions to that ultimatum, which was handed to him on July 23, 
1904; but he maintained, in principle, the right of the Pope 
to deprive unworthy bishops of spiritual power. Without any 
discussion, M. Delcassé telegraphed to the French chargé 
d'affaires to hand the following note to the Vatican: “Forced, 
in view of the reply made by his Eminence, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, dated July 26th, to recognize that the Holy 
See maintains acts accomplished without the knowledge of the 
power with which it has signed the Concordat, the Government 
of the Republic has decided to put an end to the official rela- 
tions which, by the will of the Holy See, have become super- 
fluous.” And the chargé d'affaires having read that note was 
to add that the mission of the Papal Nuncio was considered to 
have come to an end. 

This note was read and handed in without delay, and on 
July 30, 1904, the chargé d'affaires of France to the Vatican 
left Rome while the Nuncio received orders from the Pope to 
quit Paris. Thus ended sadly the relations which had existed 
for fourteen centuries between France and the Holy See. 

Shall I tell in a few words what became of the two unfor- 
tunate bishops who had served as a pretext for a rupture which 
had long been inevitable? They both sent in the resignation 
which the Pope required; the Bishop of Laval did so with much 
humility, the Bishop of Dijon resisted longer and did not 
yield until he obtained from Cardinal Merry del Val a letter 
stating that his resignation was spontaneous, and congratulat- 
ing him on the generous action which he was accomplishing 
for the greater welfare of his diocese. Both lived afterwards 
in retirement, forgotten both by friends and foes alike. Their 
personalities were lost sight of in the tragic course of those 
events which they had in part helped to bring about. 

While they were bidding an eternal farewell to their 
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dioceses, the Chamber of Deputies was voting, with a very 
large majority, the following order of the day, introduced 
by M. Larrien, president of the Left delegation, that is to say, 
nominal leader of the anti-clerical army of the Bloc: “The 
Chamber, realizing that the attitude adopted by the Vatican 
has rendered the Separation of Church and State inevitable, 
and counting on the Government to bring the vote to effect 
immediately after the budget and military law are settled, 
passes on to the order of the day.” 

The French Government which had only resorted to these 
extremities in order to bring about the suppression of the 
Concordat, did not wait long before it sought to have this 
carried into effect. The rupture had taken place at the end 
of July, 1904; at the next session of Parliament, in the autumn 
of the same year, M. Combes proposed to the Chamber of 
Deputies a project of law on the separation of Church and 
State. A commission was immediately nominated and the 
discussion commenced in the spring of 1905. On July 3, 1905, 
the Chamber voted the law, the Senate continued the discus- 
sion at its autumn session, and voted it also, without changing 
a single word. On December 11, 1905, it was promulgated 
and declared to be in force after one year. 

It is not our object today to comment upon this law, but 
readers knowing the regrettable conditions under which it 
was introduced and voted upon, will not be surprised that it 
contained articles which obliged the Holy See to condemn it 
and to forbid its acceptation. As happens in the greater num- 
ber of divorces, the Church and State, an ill-assorted pair, 
were violently irritated against each other, and none dared to 
hope that they would consent to settle their dispute by an 
amicable division of interests. But, whereas in other separa- 
tions there are law courts to decide what shall be the shares 
of husband and wife, in the present case there existed no 
arbiter between the two, and the only thing which could 
happen was that the stronger of the two, namely the State, 
should take the lion’s share and decide everything according 
to its own will, without once deigning to consult the weaker, 
namely the Church. Conversation was all the more difficult 
between them, inasmuch as the French ambassador had been . 
recalled from Rome and the Papal Nuncio withdrawn from 
Paris. 
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After recounting these distressing incidents of our pre- 
war politics, what a comfort it is now to hear the manner in 
which the highest representatives of the Church and of the 
State in France are speaking of each other! I do not want to 
protract this already long article, but cannot better conclude 
than by quoting, on the one side the last speech of Prime 
Minister Leygues asking the Chamber to reéstablish the Em- 
bassy to the Vatican, and on the other side an extract from the 
first letter addressed to his diocese by Cardinal Dubois, the new 
Archbishop of Paris. 

“The thirtieth of July, 1904,” said M. Leygues, “the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic broke its relations with the Vatican; 
the fourteenth of March, 1920, the Government of the Republic 
proposed to reéstablish them. 

“What occurred between these two dates? 

“There was the War which shook the world to its founda- 
tions; and Victory which brought about a new way of thinking 
among all people. Combined with the results of social and 
spiritual order, Victory gave us peace at home as well as 
abroad, and renewed our confidence in the future. After the 
trial we must be ready to solve with equity and dignity prob- 
lems which formerly divided us... The long struggle of 
ideas between France and Rome are over. Other cares absorb 
us... Among the moral forces there is one which, being 
strongly and hierarchically organized, acts on the mind and 
the conscience of three hundred millions of men: that is the 
power of the Catholic Church. ...” To be officially repre- 
sented at the Vatican “is for our interest, for our security, for 
our dignity.” 

Then the Cardinal: 

“Circumstances favor us. The War, with its sufferings, 
its dangers and sorrows, with its heroism also and glory, has 
tempered again the soul of France. It has brought it nearer 
to God. It taught again, to many who had forgotten them, 
ideas of justice and right. It has inspired in the hearts of 
soldiers, united in the same sacrifices, sentiments of a frater- 
nity which, we hope, shall be henceforth inviolable . . . 

“The political atmosphere is purified. The spirit of justice 
and sympathy of which the present Government has given 
many proofs has replaced ill-will and suspicion. The sacred 
union, which was one of the conditions of victory, is considered 
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one of the surest guarantees of peace. The highest authorities 
proclaim the necessity of it, and have sworn to maintain it, 
while the good citizens, who are the majority, applaud. The 
clergy is no longer excluded from public ceremonies; its 
influence is acknowledged and, in certain circumstances, they 
call for it, they praise it, and sometimes, even, they reward it. 

“The diplomatic relations with the Holy See are about to 
be renewed. Truly we are advancing towards more justice 
and liberty.” 

And now my American friends, with whom I so often had 
to speak of the sad conditions of the Church in France, must 
realize how happy I feel to be able to give them such good 
news. To express my personal joy, which I am sure they will 
share, I know of no better way than by quoting, in conclusion, 
these few words of our new Archbishop of Paris: “The Cath- 
olics, who have suffered so much for half a century, witness 
with joy these happy symptoms of national pacification. We 
are glad to look at the future with confidence. The sad real- 
ities, resulting from long religious struggles, are over, let us 
hope. May they give place definitely to a situation better for 
the Church and more worthy of France!” 








RELATIVITY OR INTERDEPENDENCE. 


BY JOHN T. BLANKART. 


correlative terms, and both imply a prying into 

j and a testing of physical phenomena. The 

farther this prying has been conducted, the more 

undreamed of the results arrived at, the better the 

scientific world is pleased. If that scientific world happens 

to be one materialistically inclined, as the present one is, the 

mere note of novelty is not alone responsible for the pleasur- 

able sensation of discovery. Materialism knows and admits 

that it has not yet satisfactorily explained the great questions 

which revolve around the causation and the existence of the 

cosmos, and no doubt one of the chief reasons for joy over each 

new discovery is the hope that this new thing will help toward 

a solution, or perhaps completely solve, the riddle of the 
universe. 

It is small wonder then that there has been a very agree- 
able stir in scientific circles ever since Einstein gave his find- 
ings and his theories to the world. The positive denial of the 
time-honored ether, the plausibly propounded theory of rela- 
tivity, the new catch word “space-time,” the indisputable and 
easily featured proof of the bending of the light ray were too 
much to be received with calm passivity. Here was a wonder- 
ful new thing, in fact a whole array of new things. And better, 
the new things were explained in relation to existing things, 
nay rather, if one only had the required genius and profundity, 
these new discoveries were actually the long sought redemp- 
tion of materialistic thought. What matters if other German 
scientists whispered feebly, “plagiarism,” or that there were 
vile rumorings of race propaganda. A prophet is never recog- 
nized in his own country, and persecution has ever been the 
fate of the world’s great discoverers. Outside his own country 
Einstein has met little else but enthusiasm. Scientific journals 
clamor for Einstein articles, progressive universities are or- 
ganizing Einstein clubs, and Einstein himself is proclaimed a 
greater even than Newton. 
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Much of this enthusiasm has been proffered unreservedly 
without much scientific and still less philosophic consideration 
of Einstein’s tenets. Sir Oliver Lodge in his article, “The New 
Theory of Gravity,” states: “The present writer holds it dan- 
gerous to base such far-reaching consequences, even if any- 
thing like them can legitimately be drawn—which is doubtful 
—on a predicted effect which may after all be accounted for 
and expressed in simpler fashion.”* 

In his article, “The Physical Aspect of Einstein’s Principle 
of Relativity,” published in The Dublin Review, H. V. Gill 
writes: “Before the revolutionary assumptions of Einstein can 
be universally accepted, it has also to be shown that no simpler 
theory is sufficient to account for these phenomena, especially 
the bending of a ray of light.”? 

Before entering upon an examination of Einstein’s tenets, 
I wish to introduce to the reader a new book by Arvid Reuter- 
dahl, entitled Scientific Theism versus Materialism, the Space- 
Time Potential.* This book is perhaps the most ambitious and 
most profound scientific philosophic work that has appeared 
in years. It is not merely an unusual attack on Materialism, 
but it is itself an original and comprehensive investigation of 
the laws of the cosmos. We introduce it with reference to 
Einstein because in certain respects, especially in nomencla- 
ture, it has such marked resemblance to his work that in view 
of its independent production it should arouse surprise and 
suspicion, whereas in many respects it differs so radically from 
the German mathematician’s theories as to call forth some 
very profound thought. The fact that Einstein has a theory of 
“Relativity” and Reuterdahl a theory of “Interdependence” is 
.in itself significant, though there is as wide a divergence in 
the meanings of these two terms as there is in the procedure 
and conclusions of the two men. We shall first of all consider 
the system of Reuterdahl because it offers a good firm vantage 
ground from which to attack the system of Einstein. 

From the very outset it impresses itself upon one that 
Reuterdahl is a firm believer in the immanence of Divine In- 
telligence throughout the universe. The materialistic substi- 
tutes for God, “the gods of science,” as he calls them, arouse 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, December, 1919, pp. 1199 and 1260. 

* The Dublin Review, July, August, September, 1920; p. 86. P 

* Published by the Devin-Adair Co., New York. Ready early in February. 
Price, $6.00. 
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his indignation. He will have nothing to do with them. In 
the past it has been a frequent custom of Theistic writers 
to use the generally accepted theories of science for their own 
ends. The result has been that they convinced those who 
were already convinced. Materialistic scientists, if they read 
the theistic production at all, said: “No, no, you have misin- 
terpreted us.” Reuterdahl, well aware of this, grants them 
nothing but proven facts. He has a theory of his own, but 
before he propounds it he clears away the theoretical rubbish 
Materialism has left him. It is really amusing to go through 
the second, third and fourth chapters of his book, which con- 
tain the principal attack on Materialism. His procedure is 
almost epic. The word “dynamite” fitly suggests what happens 
to their most cherished idols. From the very definitions of 
materialists themselves, he shows conclusively that such scien- 
tific concepts as mass, force, energy, and work are conceptual 
links in a closed chain, out of which science cannot extricate 
itself. We should like to view the countenance of the eminent 
physicist, Thomson, after reading the criticism of his “tubes of 
force.” Reuterdahl concludes this portion by giving Material- 
ism its coup-de-grdce in the exploding of the long cherished 
ether hypothesis. 

To the casual thinkers about these subjects a few words 
of explanation may here be helpful. Everyone admits phys- 
ical change. Materialism holds that physical change is 
brought about by the action of one or more material groups 
upon another material group. But what is action? The mater- 
ialist would say the result of force. You proceed to ask what 
is force? The materialist tells you it is mass multiplied by 
acceleration. Is then mass responsible for force, or force re- 
sponsible for mass? This is the closed chain, the vicious circle 
of Materialism. You may ask further what is the significance 
of destroying the ether hypothesis. Return to the concept of 
physical change, which according to materialists is brought 
about by the action of one material group on another material 
group. Forget for a minute the above question as to what 
makes physical entities act, and consider the question as to 
how they act on another. How do they get in contact? Re- 
member Materialism logically can posit no selective intel- 
ligence. The only way force can travel from one aggregate 
of matter to another is by means of some transmitting medium. 
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So Materialism gathered its conceptual instruments and ma- 
terial, and constructed a conceptual bridge. That bridge it 
called Ether. Take away the bridge and the whole material- 
istic edifice comes down like a card-house. Reuterdahl has 
convincingly destroyed that bridge. 

Having cleared away the materialistic fallacies he pro- 
ceeds to construct his own system. By the usual process of 
deduction from the known to the unknown he postulates a 
creative, providential, imminent and transcendent God. The 
cosmos he regards as a unitary, interacting, rational, purposive 
and teleological system, a finite projection of the Infinite. 
Unless these basic truths are granted, he maintains no con- 
sistent model of the universe can be constructed. 

The finite projection of God, manifest in space and time, 
he divides into three worlds: the World of Energy, Force, and 
Life; the World of Conscious Selves, and the World of Sub- 
consciousness. His Space-Time Potential deals only with the 
physical universe, and hence its problem is the interpretation 
of the manifestation of God as the ultimate source of the Po- 
tential charted in Space and Time. 

The Space-Time Potential is for Reuterdahl what the 
Space-Time Continuum is for Einstein, but it is only in name 
that the two conceptions are similar. Einstein’s conception 
will be treated later in our discussion. Since Reuterdahl’s 
Space-Time Potential is fundamental to his entire system, we 
will endeavor to give the reader a simple illustration which 
will bring forth its principal features. We shall use the 
ordinary chessboard and its men as our illustration. The 
chessboard itself corresponds to a plane section located any- 
where in space. The chessmen in our illustration represent 
action centres (ultimate material particles) and action groups 
(atoms, molecules, and planets), located at different points 
on the plane in space. Man has endowed the chessmen with 
certain well-defined powers of action. God the Creator of 
the physical universe has endowed the action centres and 
groups with definite deterministic, but interdependent powers 
of action. These powers, in the case of the action centres and 
groups, are not therefore exclusively independent, but they are 
interdependent powers. Here again our illustration conforms 
with Reuterdahl’s Space-Time Potential. The pawn on the ° 
chessboard has certain independent powers of action and 
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motion, but these powers are restrained and limited by the 
powers of the other men on the board. The chessboard and 
its men, taken in conjunction with the time required to effect 
a change in the location of these men, constitute an interde- 
pendent, interacting system. 

Because of the individual and the combined powers of the 
chessmen and because of their relative location on the board, 
each chessman represents a certain possible future effect when 
any arrangement, due to the motion of one or more of the 
men, has been disturbed. The word, “future,” at once suggests 
the element of time. In accomplishing the desired result in the 
game of chess, it is not only important that the men be mar- 
shaled into strategic locations, but it is of paramount impor- 
tance that this be accomplished in the least possible time. Here 
again our illustration holds good, for in the Space-Time Po- 
tential of Reuterdahl the action centres and groups move in 
such a manner and along such paths that the least amount of 
time is required for the motion. This necessarily means that 
the path of motion also is the shortest possible. By virtue of its 
location and interdependent powers, each action centre and 
group represents definite possibilities of future action. Every 
centre, because of its relative location in the plane, associates 
with itself a definite possible or potential action for every 
definite moment in time. These possible action values may, 
therefore, be charted in space. Every point in space will 
signify a definite potential or possible amount of action. More- 
over, if a centre of action arrives at a definite point in space, 
it must assume that action magnitude which pertains to that 
precise location. It must not be inferred that space, in Reu- 
terdahl’s system, is an action agent which dictates the value 
and magnitude of the action at each and all of its points. 
Without genuine interdependent interaction between the action 
centres, the possible action value at a point would be mean- 
ingless. On the contrary, physical or real space is a responsive 
chart which is constantly evolved by interdependent inter- 
action. This is the reason why space is such an elusive and 
peculiar reality differing from all other types of physical real- 
ity. Space, therefore, is not a thing, but it is, as it were, manu- 
factured or evolved by the interaction of things. Extension 
becomes, for Reuterdahl, a phase of action. It is evident that 
the action possibility or potential may change, from moment 
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to moment, in complete responsiveness with the total involved 
interaction. 

The element of time is, therefore, linked irrevocably with 
space in the system of Reuterdahl. This is the reason why he 
uses the hyphen between space and time in his concept, “Space- 
Time Potential.” Time, however, is not, in Reuterdahl’s 
system, fused with space as a single physical entity as it is in 
the theory of Einstein. Time is not, for Reuterdahl, an action 
agent capable of influencing physical phenomena. On the 
contrary, physical time is a durational chart which is evolved 
during physical interaction. This is the norm of its distinctive 
type of reality which is, in one sense, independent of space, yet 
in another sense, interdependent with it. An action centre is 
also both independent of and interdependent with other action 
centres, for the reason that an action centre has been endowed 
with certain well defined properties without therefore losing 
its responsiveness to interdependent interaction. In fact, the 
deterministic feature of the action centre makes interaction 
possible. In somewhat the same manner time is interde- 
pendent with space. In Reuterdahl’s theory space and time 
never become a fused, single, thing-like composite as in the 
theory of Einstein. For Reuterdahl space and time are, as it 
were, by-products of interdependent interaction. In Einstein’s 
system fused space-time becomes a permanently abiding phys- 
ical entity or continuum. The complete world chart of phys- 
ical action is, in the system of Reuterdahl, the Space-Time 
Potential. 

This world chart of physical action differs in one respect 
from our illustration of the chessboard and its men. In the 
case of the chessboard the men are moved by the two con- 
testing players, whereas in the case of the action world chart 
the movements and actions are automatically and determinis- 
tically co-responsive. The world chart and its action centres, 
after having been created by the Absolute Reality (God), func- 
tions automatically in precisely the same sense that a machine 
performs its work automatically. In the case of a machine 
power must be supplied from an external source. In the lan- 
guage of science, a difference of potential must be maintained 
if a machine is to continue to function. The same is true of | 
the action world chart; the ultimate effective difference of po- 
tential cannot be found within the system. In vain we travel 
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along the endless chain of physical action, within the Space- 
Time Potential, in our search for the ultimate source of that 
difference of potential which we may consider as the cause of 
the continuous functioning of the cosmos. Reuterdahl solves 
this problem by ascribing the source of this ultimate differ- 
ence of potential to the Absolute Reality of God, thus con- 
sistently completing his cosmic system. 

In the development of the physical aspect of his system, 
Reuterdahl introduces a number of new conceptions such as 
the neutral energon composed of monons or action centres. 
The electron of modern science is the energon in its condition 
of maximum expansion, while the positon is this same energon 
in its state of maximum compression. The energon may, there- 
fore spacially expand into an electron and contract into a 
positon within the deterministic limits of interaction. The 
ultimate particle, the monon, is also capable of this cyclic 
change. Reuterdahl’s atom is composed of energons rotating 
in circular orbits, and arranged in such a manner as to consti- 
tute, in their totality, a spherical material unit. Passing from 
the outside of his spherical atom toward the centre, we find 
these energons varying in extension from their maximum con- 
dition as electrons to their minimum size as positons. Reuter- 
dahl’s atom is, therefore, composed of a series of concentric 
spherical surfaces containing energons in orbital motion, whose 
size conforms with the potential dictated by interaction for 
each and every particular surface. Consequently its inter- 
actional responsiveness is such that it can account for such 
phenomena as arise in spectroscopic analysis. It obviates the 
difficulties of fixedness inherent in the justly famous Bohr 
atom. R. A. Millikan, in his work, The Electron, has pointed 
out this serious imperfection in the Bohr atom. 

From these fundamental action groups Reuterdahl con- 
structs his model of the physical universe. Any physical phe- 
nomenon whatsoever may be conveniently considered as a case 
of interaction between an excitant and a concurrent system. 
The phenomenon of light is so considered and in that case the 
electron is the excitant system. Every excitant system interacts 
with a concurrent energonic system. In the case of light its 
velocity is a result of this interaction. For Reuterdahl the 
velocity of light is constant, because it is the ratio of the 
velocities of the excitant and the concurrent systems. All 
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physical constants are ratios obtained by the comparison of 
one change with another. Reuterdahl holds that the velocity 
of light is no exception to the universal rule. In other words 
his system of Interdependence is, in this respect also, a system 
of complete relativity. Einstein maintains, as one of his prin- 
cipal tenets that the velocity of light is absolute, but in no way 
does he show us how this is possible in a relative system. 
Reuterdahl clearly indicates that the constancy of velocity of 
light is possible because of the relative interaction out of which 
it arises as a ratio. 

The mathematics and the records of scientific investiga- 
tions contained in Reuterdahl’s work are not the province of 
this article. Suffice it to say that his system of Interdependence 
works beautifully whether we consider the action of falling 
bodies, the movement of a particle in a fluid, the motions of 
the planets, or the path of a light ray. In fact, Reuterdahl’s 
calculation of the amount of the bending of a ray of light is 
much closer to the actual observations made by the English 
Solar Eclipse Expedition of May 29, 1919, than the computa- 
tion of Einstein. 

In justice to the scientific accomplishments of Reuterdahl 
a few words should be added in regard to his gravitational 
theory, because it differs so radically from the long accepted 
Newtonian theory. Leaving all mathematics aside we shall 
briefly indicate how he has corrected Newton. The latter held 
that gravitational attraction was universal. In a partial way 
this is a theory of Interdependence, but the interdependence was 
based purely on attraction, leaving out the equally necessary 
element of repulsion which plays such an important réle in 
chemical and: electrical phenomena. In Reuterdahl’s theory 
both attraction and repulsion are included in his greater gen- 
eralization of interdependent interaction. Newton’s most 
serious error, however, consisted in the fact that he abandoned 
his generalization when he developed the orbits of the planets. 
Newton considered only the sun and the earth in developing 
the elliptical orbit of the latter. He regarded the sun as a 
central force. In other words, Newton omitted the greater 
part of the universe in this investigation and, in so doing, he 
abandoned completely the basic tenets of his great generaliza- 
tion which included all bodies in the universe. _ Reuterdahl’s 
development is free from this serious error. 
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From what has been said one may gather some faint idea 
of the work of Reuterdahl. He has given us a clear and con- 
sistent model of the entire cosmos in a system whose ramifica- 
tions and possibilities extend to all the great categories of 
knowledge, and it becomes rational because he has at the outset 
posited the existence of a Divine Being. It is this last that 
vitalizes his whole wonderful system of Interdependence. Now 
let us turn to Einstein. 

Our present inquiry shall be a critical examination of the 
metaphysical tenets of Einstein. The average reader, no doubt, 
has an idea that the German mathematician made some start- 
ling scientific discoveries but, unless he has read some such 
book as Relativity—the Special and General Theory, he can 
know very little of Einstein’s complete scheme. We have. 
therefore, considered it advisable to explain his “Relativity,” 
to show how this Relativity applies to Space and Time, to 
sketch his process of constructing the entity “Space-Time,” 
and to give some idea as to what he means by “Four Dimen- 
sional Space-Time.” The mere statement of a case leaves it 
open for consideration, and the points of attack indicated at 
the close of the article may help the reader to develop his own 
criticism. 

The word “relativity” may convey no definite idea to 
many readers. In the following we shall endeavor to make 
the meaning clear by a few simple illustrations. Let us con- 
sider an iron rod having a fine point punched into the metal 
near each end. Let us assume that the distance between these 
two points is exactly three feet. Suppose now that we heat this 
rod. Itis a well known fact that an iron rod will expand with 
heat. Consequently, if we measure the distance between the 
two points on the heated rod we will observe a length slightly 
greater than three feet. If we cool the rod below the tempera- 
ture at which the original measurement of three feet was made, 
then we will note a slight decrease in length. What then is 
the real length of the rod? We must answer that we can make 
no definite statement unless we also observe the exact tem- 
perature which existed at the time when the holes were 
punched. Let us further assume that the measuring rod which 
we used for locating the punch holes is of wood. Now it is a 
known fact that the amount of expansion and contraction of 
iron and wood for the same amount of increase or decrease in 
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temperature is not the same. The wooden measuring rod 
would be of only relative value to us in our attempts to 
measure the changes in length which occur in the iron rod 
when we increase or decrease its temperature. If we can main- 
tain the temperature of the wooden measuring rod the same 
from the time that we punch the holes in the iron rod until 
we have completed the entire experiment, we would be able 
to record the changes in length of the iron rod relatively 
to the wooden measuring rod, and in relation to the changes 
in the temperature of the iron rod. How certain are we, how- 
ever, that the wooden rod is exactly three feet in length? The 
length of the wooden measuring rod may have been deter- 
mined by a third rod of material other than either wood or 
iron. That would still further complicate matters, and it 
would seem that an absolute length of exactly three feet cannot 
be found. 

The above simple illustration is one type of relativity. 
All types of relativity deal with methods of precise measure- 
ment somewhat analogous to the above. The fundamental 
notion connected with the term “relativity” is that physical 
measurement of any kind whatsoever must take account of 
the conditions which exist at the time of the measurement, and 
that the measuring device itself is affected by these conditions. 
Hence our measurements of physical things, which are subject 
to continuous change because of changing conditions, can 
never be absolute but must always be of a relative nature. A 
body is of a certain length in relation to another body which 
is used for purposes of measurement, and the lengths of both 
depend upon other existing conditions. Since there is no end 
to the series of conditions which may affect our results we are 
caught in an infinite series of relativities or relations. 

Suppose now that it should prove to be a fact that motion 
affects the length of a bar in such a manner that the bar be- 
comes shorter when in motion. This shortening is considered 
by Lorentz to take place in the same direction as the path or 
direction of the motion. A ball moving from the left edge of 
this page to the right edge would, according to Lorentz, suffer 
a shortening of the diameter which is parallel to or coincident 
with this direction of motion. This shortening effect depends 
upon the speed at which the ball is moving. For ordinary 
speeds the shortening is so small that it is negligible, but for 
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high speeds Lorentz considered that the amount of shortening 
is sufficiently great to be observed. 

This inference of Lorentz became the keystone in that 
type of Relativity which has been advanced by Einstein. The 
Relativity of Einstein deals principally with motion and its 
measurement as a relative phenomenon. From the purely scien- 
tific standpoint, it is an attempt to formulate certain specific 
mathematical relations which will provide for the relative ef- 
fects produced by and involved in the motion of the observer 
and the observed body. But the measurement of the speed of 
motion of any and every body must necessarily involve the use 
of light in order to make the observations visible. Einstein in 
his Theory of Relativity tried to make proper allowance for 
the fact that light itself is a moving something, and therefore 
the speed of light had to be taken into consideration in pre- 
cise measurements of the speed or velocity of moving bodies. 
This fact still further complicates the theory of Einstein. 

Before we proceed further with our discussion, we must 
try to clarify the above considerations by a few simple illustra- 
tions which are familiar to everyone. Let us imagine that we 
are in a railroad coach which is traveling at the rate of thirty 
miles per hour, and that another train is moving at the same 
rate, in the same direction, along a track which adjoins the 
one upon which our coach is moving, and this adjacent track is 
exactly parallel to our track. Then let us suppose that our 
coach is exactly abreast of a particular coach of the other 
train. In respect to a particular point of our coach, a point 
exactly opposite on the other coach will neither advance nor 
recede, provided that the speeds of the two trains do not change 
from the assumed thirty miles per hour. In fact, if the speeds 
decreased or increased the relative positions of the two points 
would remain the same, provided that the rate of decrease or 
increase of both trains is the same. In respect to each other 
the two points, one on one coach, the other on the other coach, 
would be at rest, despite the fact that both trains are in motion, 
in respect to a point on the platform. 

This is an illustration of the common and well known 
type of relative motion. Now let us assume that our coach 
moves with a speed of twenty miles per hour, and that the other 
coach continues to move in the same direction with a speed of 
thirty miles per hour. Then it is evident that the speed of the 
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selected observation point on this coach in reference to the 
speed of the observation point on our coach will be the 
difference of the two speeds, that is 30-20 or ten miles 
per nour. Suppose now that we replace the other coach with 
a beam of light traveling with a velocity of 1,341,081,790,000 
miles per hour; then, according to the old school of relativity, 
the velocity of the observation point on the beam of light in 
reference to the observation point on our coach is the differ- 
ence of the two velocities, that is 1,341,081,790,000-20, or 
1,341,081,789,980 miles per hour. Lorentz and Einstein and all 
the modern relativists state emphatically that the old school of 
relativity is wrong in this conclusion, for the specific reason that 
the velocity of light is not influenced or modified by the 
velocity of the observation point, nor does it depend upon the 
velocity of the body from which it emanates. These conclu- 
sions are only strictly true when light travels in a vacuum. 
Einstein refers to this constancy of the velocity of light as 
“the second principle on which the special relativity theory 
rests.” * 

In order that our observations of moving bodies shall do 
justice to this astounding inference concerning the velocity of 
light we must, according to Einstein, introduce a corrective 
mathematical expression into all our calculations pertaining 
to physical phenomena. This corrective mathematical expres- 
sion allows for this peculiarity of the velocity of light, and it 
is known as the Lorentz Transformation.® 

Upon the above as a foundation Einstein constructs his 
general theory of relativity, by degrees as it were, carefully 
preparing the reader’s mind for a revision of the latter’s notions 
concerning time and space as independent forms of observation 
of physical phenomena. Referring to the ordinary conception 
of time Einstein states: “As a matter of fact, according to 
classical mechanics, time is absolute, i. e., it is independent 
of the position and the condition of motion of the system of 
coérdinates.”* Einstein, in his theory of relativity, abandons 
this notion of classical mechanics. Time, for Einstein, is not 
absolute, but it is relative. To make clear this relativity of time 
we must again resort to a mechanical model. Suppose that at 


*“Time, Space, and Gravitation,” by Albert Einstein, Science for January 2, 


1920, p. 9. 
* Relativity, by Albert Einstein, p. 39. * Ibid., p. 66. 
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any given place a railroad track has been constructed upon a 
trestle at any convenient height. Immediately above this track 
imagine another track exactly parallel, both horizontally and 
vertically to the one below. Upon each of these tracks place 
a flat car of absolutely the same dimensions. On one side of 
both cars arrange a perpendicular mirror, and precisely oppo- 
site each of these mirrors place an observer, in both cases 
equidistant from the mirror. Let us designate the observer 
on the trestle car as A and his mirror as a and the observer 
on the lower track as B and his mirror as b. Suppose both 
cars to be at rest. Then let both observers send a beam of light 
to their respective mirrors. These beams of light will be re- 
flected back to both observers along lines which are perpen- 
dicular to the mirrors. Suppose that A finds that it requires 
five seconds for the beam of light to trace the return line from 
his mirror. Since the return line from b to B is of equal length 
and since the velocity of light is constant, it follows that B 
must also report five seconds for his experiment. 

Now keep A’s car stationary and set B’s in motion, and 
let them repeat the experiment. Since A repeats the experi- 
ment under the identical conditions as before, he will 
naturally record the same five seconds. And since B and 
his mirror b move simultaneously, they will keep the same 
relation as they had when stationary and B will also record 
five seconds. Now suppose A adverts to the experiment 
below. He directs B to set his car in motion, and when he 
comes directly below A’s observation point to send a beam of 
light to his mirror b. Now the line Bb described by B’s light 
will, according to A’s observations, not be parallel to the line 
Aa, for the reason that by the time the light ray reaches b the 
car will have moved down the track. By the time the ray has 
been reflected back to B the car will be still farther down the 
track. In other words, from A’s observation point the line of 
light from B to his mirror and back again, Bb-bB, will describe 
a line which, of course, will be longer than the perpendicular 
line Aa-aA and, since the velocity of light is constant, will 
require more than five seconds to travel according to A’s 
watch. Let us say it requires six seconds. In the meantime, 
however, B’s watch has registered only five seconds for the 
same operation. We may now suppose A and B in a violent 
discussion as to the correctness of their respective watches. 
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At this point Einstein, the scientific pacifist, steps in and tells 
them that according to his theory of relativity, both watches 
are relatively correct in their time records. He points out 
specifically that for A, the watch used by B relatively runs 
slower, and that six seconds recorded by A’s stationary watch 
is exactly equal to five seconds recorded by B’s moving watch. 
This is equivalent to saying that one second for B measured on 
his moving watch, is of precisely the same duration as one and 
two-tenths seconds for A measured on A’s stationary watch. 

It is evident that, since the velocity of light is very great, 
the above illustration cannot actually be duplicated in practice. 
However, in principle the illustration is a correct representa- 
tion of the manner in which Einstein derived his theory of the 
relativity of time. He concludes that temporal durations are 
dependent upon the relative conditions of motion of the event. 
For Einstein, then, measurements of time, as well as measure- 
ments of space, are merely relative measurements, and time is 
meaningless unless we specify the precise location and con- 
dition (rest or motion, etc.) of the event measured, as well as 
the precise location and condition of the duration-measuring 
clock. 

If one admits the above conclusions, it will indeed be 
difficult to conceive how two separate events occurring in dif- 
ferent places can be regarded as transpiring at the same time. 
How are we going to determine the time of either event when 
both events, if referred to a third clock located in a location 
foreign to both events, will appear to have happened at a new 
time which differs from the previously recorded time? This 
reasoning may be extended indefinitely without our ever being 
able to say that we have discovered a particular time which is 
absolute, and which would serve as a basis for maintaining that 
two events may happen at the same precise and absolute 
moment of time. Reasoning in this manner, Einstein con- 
cludes that simultaneous events are impossible at different 
locations. Space then, according to Einstein, exerts, as it were, 
an influence on time. We may almost say that space, in a 
manner, is a generator of time or, at least, time is the ever- 
present shadow of space from which space can never divorce 
itself. Every physical phenomenon involves both space and 
time. If space intervenes between two events, then the shadow 
of time also intervenes forever, making absolute simultaneity 
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impossible. For Einstein the fusion of space and time into a 
single entity, space-time, consequently follows as an intellectual 
necessity. Without further ado, and without any other and 
more sufficient reason than the above, Einstein constructs his 
intellectual alloy space-time for which he claims physical 
reality. Space and time as separate conceptions belong only 
to the observer who separates the single unitary physical real- 
ity space-time into two merely intellectual constituents, space 
and time. Eddington referring to this phase of Einstein’s 
theory states: “He (Einstein) assigns space and time solely to 
the observer; in nature there is left something which for want 
of a better name we may call space-time.”’ 

Let us now consider this intellectually fused alloy space- 
time. Einstein proceeds in his diagnosis of the “space-time 
continuum,” as he calls his fused product, by an analysis of 
the geometrical properties of ordinary space. When this 
analysis is complete he introduces algebraic symbols to repre- 
sent the essential elements of his geometrical space. The re- 
maining portion of his development is comparatively easy, for 
one can accomplish almost anything with mathematics if the 
criterion of agreement with physical reality is not used in 
order to determine the precise nature and significance of the 
resulting mathematical relations. Space regarded separately 
from time is a three-dimensional continuum whereas, accord- 
ing to Einstein, “the world in which we live is a four-dimen- 
sional space-time continuum.”* To the average reader this 
matter of a three or four-dimensional something is nothing 
short of a mystery. Suppose then that we think first of direc- 
tions and, for the time being, we forget the obnoxious term 
dimensional. 

Draw any straight line AB, and you have one direction 
and one length. Perpendicular to this line draw another line 
CB intersecting AB at B, and you have your second direction 
and one width. Now drop a third line DB to the point B, so 
that it will be perpendicular to both AB and CB. You now 
have a third direction and one heighth. Any one of these 
three lines is perpendicular to both of the other lines. Now 
try either to imagine or to construct a fourth direction line 
which is perpendicular (making a right angle with) each and 

*“Einstein’s Theory of Space and Time,” by A. S. Eddington, Contemporary 
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* Relativity, by Albert Einstein, p. 65. 
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all of the three lines AB, CB, and DB. The non-Euclidean 
geometers risk their entire conceptual structure on the success 
or failure of this attempt. One can readily see that the im- 
posed condition is impossible of realization either conceptually 
or actually. The metageometers, with no regard for common 
sense consistency, claim complete success for this attempt. 
Another favorite, and equally impossible, trick of the pangeo- 
meters is to suggest that a cube be moved in a direction per- 
pendicular to each and all of its three sides for a distance equal 
to the length of one of its sides, thus generating what they call 
a “tesseract.” The word “tesseract” is all that this procedure 
ever can generate, because it is impossible to conceive or 
actually locate a line or direction which is perpendicular to all 
of the three axes with which we begin. As far as physical 
reality is concerned the attempt is pure nonsense. Such spec- 
ulation may give delight to a few mathematical fanatics, but 
for sane people it is a ridiculous pastime. 

The usual manceuver of the mathematician, after he has 
given us a geometrical conception, is to represent the involved 
quantities by algebraic letters. In the present case, for three- 
dimensional space, all we require is three measurements in 
directions parallel respectively to the three axes of reference. 
Hence the letters z, y, z are used to represent these three 
measurements both in amount and in direction. In a four- 
dimensional world a point cannot be located, so it is claimed, 
by less than four directional measurements, hence, for such a 
world, we require the four algebraic quantities x, y, z and u. 
Hermann Minkowski made the transition which amalgamated 
space and time into a single unity space-time by merely sub- 
stituting the algebraic symbol ¢ to represent time values, thus 
giving us four quantities z, y, z and ¢ for the single system 
space-time. For the mathematician that procedure is gener- 
ally all that is necessary to transform a conceptual notion into 
reality. We have, then, a space-time world assured by these 
four letters, x, y, z and ¢. In this way, time no longer is an 
independent quantity; time is deprived of its absolute signif- 
icance and becomes relative in every physical measurement. 
The final transformation required to perfect the new space- 
time four-dimensional world was to substitute the imaginary 
quantity \/-I Vt, where V is the velocity of light, ¢ is the time — 
interval, and the V-1 is an imaginary quantity. 
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We could not conceive of Einstein’s world system getting 
along without this imaginary quantity. The original space- 
time world, by this mathematical trick, is sufficiently camou- 
flaged to pass in review before the most acute body of physico- 
mathematicians, without calling forth a single protest or chal- 
lenge. Physico-mathematicians can now use their new crea- 
tion with impunity as a four-dimensional system similar and 
practically equivalent to the parent notion which dealt with 
spacial relations only. In fact, Einstein and the relativists 
so regard this creation of Minkowski. No matter what pro- 
tests may be offered by the relativists of the Einstein School, 
their new four-dimensional space-time creation is treated as a 
spacial affair throughout. 

Einstein and his followers proceed to use this new creation 
with mathematical acumen, and it becomes the basis of Ein- 
stein’s general theory of relativity. The more the relativists 
think of their alloy space-time the more certain they become 
of its physical reality. It assumes tangibility, and becomes an 
occult mold responsive to the requirements of physical phe- 
nomena. Space-time becomes a physically omniscient and 
omnipotent governing being which guides unerringly all par- 
ticles in their paths through the universe, and controls their 
future destiny. The almost tangible ether gives way to this 
new Frankenstein of modern physics. The occult space-time 
continuum supersedes the more realistic, though equally incon- 
sistent, ether. In this new space-time continuum particles 
travel by the shortest path. Space-time is like an inflexible 
though infinitely responsive mold which eternally creates and 
determines the path of particles. 

The old Newtonian generalization pertaining to the uni- 
versality of gravitation may now be forgotten. The notion of 
Newton that every particle in the universe attracts every other 
particle in a definite manner, is now obsolete since the Mink- 
owski-Einstein space-time continuum makes all this unneces- 
sary. No longer must we regard the earth as traveling along 
an elliptical orbit about the sun; rather must we think of our 
planet as gliding along the thread of a machine screw of 
enormous pitch, circulating around the machine screw once 
every year while advancing in the direction of its length in a 
line which is almost straight. The entire phenomenon of gravi- 
tation, in the hands of Einstein, has become a matter of accel- 
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eration. The space-time continuum has become curved, and 
the curvature has been so arranged that it accounts, according 
to Einstein, for the principal effects of gravitation. A ray of 
light will travel in the space-time mold in a manner which 
allows for the observed effect of gravitation. The cause of the 
uniform acceleration is, as held by Einstein, the gravitational 
field, whatever that is, in this new theory of relativity. The 
question here suggests itself to us, why introduce the term 
“gravitational field” at all unless direct use is made of the 
concept in the manner of Reuterdahl and his field of inter- 
action.? The Space-Time Potential of Reuterdahl does every- 
thing that Einstein’s space-time continuum is supposed to do, 
but in a manner that is consistent and intelligible without re- 
sorting to impossible concepts like the Minkowski-Einstein 
space-time composite. 

In connection with the above exposition of Einstein’s sub- 
stitute for the Newtonian theory of gravitation, it is interesting 
to recall a series of articles by “Kinertia,” published by 
Harper’s Weekly during the months of September, October 
and November of the year 1914. In these articles “Kinertia” 
speaks of the corkscrew path of the Earth and Moon in space, 
in fact there is an illustration depicting this type of motion. 

In his first article “Kinertia” states: “Years before that 
(he refers to his later work) when in England, where some of 
our coal mines had vertical shafts about 1,500 feet deep, I 
had studied the cause of weight by having the hoisting engine 
drop me down with the full acceleration from about 500 feet. 
Then, by retardation during the lowest 500 feet, I could expe- 
rience increase of weight all over me so marked that my legs 
could hardly support me. That taught me that acceleration 
was the proximate cause of weight, but at the time of these 
experiments I still thought the acceleration of the falling cage 
was really caused by the earth’s attraction.” 

The following quotation from Einstein, in view of the 
above, is of peculiar interest: “The acceleration of the chest 
will be transmitted to him by the reaction of the floor of the 
chest. He must, therefore, take up this pressure by means of 
his legs if he does not wish to be laid out full length on the 


floor.” *° 
* Scientific Theism Versus Materialism, the Space-Time Potential, by Arvid 

Reuterdahl, p. 124. 

** Relativity, by Albert Einstein, p. 79. 
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An unbiased perusal of Chapter XX. of Einstein’s work, 
Relativity, when compared with “Kinertia’s” articles, which 
appeared in the year 1914, will result in only one verdict; 
“Kinertia” may justly claim priority over Einstein in so far as 
the fundamental tenets of the general theory of relativity is 
concerned, which deals more particularly with the phenomenon 
of gravitation. Einstein’s article, “Die Grundlage der allge- 
meinen Relativitatstheorie,” which deals with the phenomenon 
of gravitation and which is the keystone to his general theory 
of relativity, was published March 20, 1916.% The “Kinertia” 
articles indicate that “Kinertia” discussed these problems as a 
student under Lord Kelvin in 1866. “Kinertia’s” work is far 
superior to that of Einstein in the fact of its direct simplicity. 
“Kinertia” did not find it necessary to resort to the fictitious 
and impossible space-time four-dimensional continuum in 
order to develop the same theory which later was brought out 
by Einstein in the elaborate mathematical garb of invariants 
and covariants. In the year 1914 Reuterdahl, at the request 
of the editor of Harper’s Weekly, pointed out the consistent 
and inconsistent tenets of “Kinertia’s” Theory. The same 
criticism applies, at the present time, with added force to the 
doctrines of Einstein. The “Kinertia” articles offer food for 
thought when considered in connection with the colossal 
claims made by Einstein’s supporters concerning his almost 
super-human originality. In fact, one begins to doubt the 
justice of these claims and to wonder if the charges made, by 
a fast growing group of German scientists who, like E. Gehrcke, 
P. Lenard, and Paul Weyland, hold that Einstein is both a 
plagiarist and a sophist, are not, after all, true. 

We have done little justice in the above to the rare dia- 
lectic skill with which Dr. Einstein has applied his intellectual 
anesthesia to the minds of his readers. All intellectual ob- 
structions have been removed, and the reader is prepared to 
venture forth boldly into the mysterious realm of “curved” 
space whose geometrical properties depend upon the matter 
present. This most curious inference of Einstein is the master 
stroke in his skillful massing of inconsistent sophistries. We 
find Einstein stating: “According to the general theory of 
relativity, the geometrical properties of space are not inde- 
pendent, but they are determined by matter. Thus we can 

“ Annalen Der Physik, Verlag Yon Johann Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1916. 
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draw conclusions about the geometrical structure of the uni- 
verse only if we base our considerations on the state of the 
matter as being something that is known.”** This assertion is 
a half-truth of high sophistic value, and on a par with the other 
half-truths upon which Einstein’s system of colossal sophisms 
is founded. 

In the following we shall endeavor to point out briefly 
some of the most evident fallacies of Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity outlined in the preceding discussion. For a more 
complete discussion of the Einsteinian inconsistencies the 
reader is referred to Reuterdahl’s new work, entitled The 
Fallacies of Einstein, which soon will be published. In this 
connection the writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to this work for his exposition and criticism of Einstein’s 
theories. 

The reader is adroitly introduced to Einstein’s system 
of physical metaphysics by a consideration of the relative 
merits of two types of truth, the conceptual and the physical or 
actual. Einstein, at the outset, proves himself a poor meta- 
physician. He does not properly distinguish between truth 
and fact. In fact, his entire system is founded upon this error 
which bursts forth in every one of his sophistries. Dr. Einstein 
might do well to read the work, Truth on Trial, by Dr. Paul 
Carus, from which we quote the following: “Truth is not of 
the senses but of the mind. The senses never produce either 
truth or untruth; it is our faculty of the purely formal (com- 
monly called reason) that works out judgments that are either 
true or untrue, and we verify these judgments by exactness 
in the application of logic, arithmetic, geometry, etc.—facts 
are always particular, truths are always general; facts are 
verified by the senses, truths by the mind; facts change, truths 
(if they were ever real truths and not errors) remain true 
forever.”** 

Einstein’s application of the word “truth” to the changing 
conditions in objects, is therefore a palpable misnomer of 
which he takes undue sophistical advantage. Such changes 
in the external world are merely facts. The mind formulates, 
classifies, and judges these facts conceptually, thus deriving 
what the philosopher means by truth. Consequently, these 


% Relativity, by Albert Einstein, p. 135. 
* Truth on Trial, by Paul Carus, pp. 60, 61. 
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truths, whether mathematical or logical, are formal or a 
priori. Reason is not independent of the external world, but 
it is in complete harmony with it because, like a flame, it is 
fanned into its full vigor of activity by the winds of environ- 
ment. The interaction between intellect and matter is grounded 
in the depths of reality. The harmony between both is not an 
accidental development growing out of experience. On the 
contrary it is rooted in the very cosmos as one of its greatest 
verities. 

Einstein’s entire system is built on the supposition that the 
world as given by the senses is, after all, the only world worthy 
of consideration. His system depends primarily upon a pos- 
teriori knowledge. Geometry must be made to conform with 
the behavior of things in the physical universe. We must 
correct all our mathematical notions to fit physical conditions. 
He supposes, of course, that a discrepancy exists. We deny 
this assertion most emphatically. While Einstein is demand- 
ing that we fit our geometry to reality, he stands prepared to 
foist upon us a conceptually and speculatively made geom- 
etry, the non-Euclidean, into agreement with which he tries 
to force our real universe. His very speculative product has 
no counterpart in reality. Nevertheless, he tries to compel 
reality to obey the mandates of this man-made concept. If a 
bar in motion is shortened, then our geometry of space must 
account for this effect and must be its cause. Real physical 
causation becomes ridiculous in the presence of the new intel- 
lectual monster geometrical causation. 

Every sane scientist admits that allowances must be made 
for the particular conditions which exist for every individual 
experiment. No sane scientist demands that we must recon- 
struct our intellect in order to allow for these variations in 
experimental conditions. When Einstein asks us to think our 
world in four-dimensional terms he literally requests that we 
reconstruct our intellect. Possibly Einstein’s intellect has in- 
advertently, and because of much consort with imaginary 
quantities, been able to attune itself to the weird disharmonies 
of a non-existent four-dimensional world. Our intellects are 
not so readily reconstructed. If changes occur in physical 
bodies when in motion this need not particularly alarm us. 
The very structure of a body may be easily changed by the ap- 
plication of heat, and hence the sane man does not try to cool 
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the body by changing his intellect, but uses his intellect in 
such a manner that a readjustment of physical conditions is 
brought about. The discovery that a ray of light requires more 
time to travel over a longer path than over a shorter one, need 
not disturb a well-balanced mind.’ What else can be expected 
if light travels at a constant rate under all conditions. It is 
remarkable that the astounding discovery that it takes light 
longer to travel over a longer path than over a shorter one, 
was made by an application of the much despised Euclidean 
geometry. Evidently this portion of Einstein’s theory is ex- 
empt from the effects of his all-pervading space-time. Because 
of these things and others which have perturbed the mind of 
Einstein, we do not need to turn all our clocks into alarm 
clocks. 

Is it reasonable to expect that a stationary observer will 
record the same results for a moving event as for a stationary 
event? A stationary observer can make allowance for the 
effects of motion, and reproduce the phenomenon for observa- 
tion without resorting to moving clocks for his time record. 
Two people can look at each other at the same time, notwith- 
standing the fact that a certain distance separates them. 
Despite the fact that there is about three hours difference in 
physical time between New York and San Francisco, a man in 
New York can talk over the telephone to a man in San Fran- 
cisco at precisely the same time. Simultaneous events are, 
therefore, possible. We need not be surprised that an intellect 
which has proved itself capable of such gross crimes against 
reason and common sense, feels no hesitancy ‘in asserting that 
the geometrical properties of “curved” space depend upon the 
matter present. Let us remove the matter entirely from a por- 
tion of “curved” space and it follows, according to Einstein, 
that the geometrical properties disappear. Pour the water out 
of a glass and the geometrical properties of the enclosed space 
vanish. Remove the air by a vacuum pump in order to satisfy 
still further the condition prescribed... Unfortunately for 
Einstein the geometrical properties of the empty space in the 
glass cannot be removed by a vacuum pump. 

The above brief criticism is intended to be suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. The scope of this article has per- 
mitted the presentation of only the mere outlines of the 
systems of Reuterdahl and Einstein. The first article on the 
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Special Theory of Relativity was published by Einstein in 
1905.**  Reuterdahl first presented an outline of his Theory of 
Interdependence in 1902, thus antedating Einstein’s first article 
by three years.** 

Einstein has stated: “If any deduction from it (the theory 
of relativity) should prove untenable, it must be given up. A 
modification of it seems impossible without destruction of the 
whole.”** 

If this article has indicated to the reader that by that 
statement Einstein has, perhaps, signed the death warrant of 
his Theory of Relativity, the writer shall feel that part of his 
purpose has been accomplished. 





IMMACULATA, ORA PRO NOBIS. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


A FATHER’S little children disobeyed 

His household laws, and grieved him very sore; 

And they, having grieved him, grieved, and so no more 
Was the old joyaunce by the children made. 


Because their hearts away from him had strayed, 
(Never his heart from them), they did implore 
One sister who was love to the heart’s core 

To ask their pardon, they ashamed, afraid. 


She went, and love-like, looked up to his face, 
Saying, Forgive them! And the father smiled 
Upon his one love-perfect little child. 


I give thee thy sweet prayer, O full of grace: 
I pardon them, My dove, My undefiled: 
I set My children in their old dear place. 


%Annalen Der Physik, September 27, 1905. 
“ Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, April 5, 1902. 
“Time, Space, and Gravitation,” article in Science, January 2, 1920, p. 10. 





THE POET OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


BY F. MOYNIHAN, 


%7] | is now six hundred years since Dante died at 
# Ravenna. During that time his legend has grown 
A) apace, and his Divina Commedia has become the 


eeo) heritage of mankind. True to the surname of its 
| Gxes-—<4) author—Alighieri, the Wing-bearer—his aérial 
song has not dipped its pinion, but has kept its steady flight 
through the ages. Taking all truth for his province he, Dur- 
ante, the enduring one, has been able “to look Time’s leaguer 
down.” This he has accomplished by a genius which com- 
passed heaven and earth in the oneness of the Divine Idea, and 
by an artistry that sounded all the stops of human nature. He 
is numbered with the great world-poets—with Homer and 
Virgil, in whom is mirrored the glory that was Greece, and the 
grandeur that was Rome. He out visions the frigid Puritanism 
of Milton, and he supplements Shakespeare, the poet of the 
secular world. And as the poet of Christendom, he transcends 
them all by virtue of his plenary inspiration which envisages 
the natural and the supernatural in a synthesis that is the root- 
conception of the Universe. His Sacred Poem, “to which 
heaven and earth set their hand,” is the title-deed of a fame 
that has survived the rise and fall of empires, and that will 
last until the trump of doom shall sound the passing of mor- 
tality. 

The keynote of the Divina Commedia is struck in the first 
canto of the Paradiso, which sings the glory of God. There is 
enunciated the Eternal Law by which all created things con- 
form to the Divine Excellence, after which they are patterned, 
by fulfilling the conditions of their being. Love is the prin- 
ciple “whereby God draws back to Himself all creatures that 
He has made—whether inanimate, sensitive, or rational—by 
the tendencies or inclinations He has given them to seek the 
end for which they were ordered and disposed.” To this final 
end of creation nature tends of itself by virtue of the laws that 
govern its operations; to this tend the heavens by their orderly 
revolutions; to this the angels by their ministry and govern- 
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ance. In man alone are God’s purposes set at naught by means 
of his free-will which may follow after “unreal semblances of 
Good.” This deordination of human love from God, its true 
Goal and Object, introduces a discord into the cosmos of exist- 
ence, and necessitates the suffering, temporary or eternal, 
which is the inevitable penalty of sin. Inasmuch as mortal sin 
unrepented of involves a willful aversion from the Supreme 
Good, it condemns the sinner to an eternity of misery—the 
theme of the Inferno. The process of purification whereby are 
purged away the remains of sin which, after the guilt is for- 
given, still adhere in the soul because of its devotion to a 
perishable good, forms the subject of the Purgatorio. In 
the Paradiso is contemplated the union of the justified soul 
with God, its Author, in the ineffable joy of the Beatific Vision. 

Midway in his career, Dante finds himself astray in a dark 
wildwood, his onward course barred by the leopard of sen- 
suality, the lion of ambition, and the wolf of cupidity. To 
teach him a way of avoidance, and to lead him to the Delect- 
able Mountain, Virgil, the embodiment of Human Philosophy, 
is recalled from Limbo to show him the fate of the lost. He 
is summoned at the instance of Beatrice Portinari, the lady 
enskyed and sainted, whose ideal beauty and goodness had 
become for Dante the means of ascent to the love of God. 
Having as his guide, then, Virgil, whose vision of Hades he 
interprets in terms of Christian thought, our poet descends the 
spiral circles of Hell, over which preside the demons of pagan 
mythology. On the portals of the cittad dolente is writ the 
divine rescript that decreed its existence: 

Justice incited my sublime Creator; 
Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love.* 


There are three grand divisions of this nether world in 
which the vices that comprise human wrong-doing, viz., incon- 
tinence, violence, and malice, are expiated by modes of pun- 
ishment corresponding to their enormity. Of these the last, 
being sins of the mind and peculiar to the rational nature of 
man, are the most flagitious. The Inferno depicts the hideous 
consequences of these vices in a series of physical images that 
body forth their moral turpitude. The penalties meted out to 
the wicked symbolize the character of their various crimes. 

Inferno, Canto iii., 4-6. 
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It is the fate of the sinner that he must live forever in the 
moral hell of his sin, which becomes its own Nemesis. Thus 
the victims of lawless desire, Paolo and Francesca, are whirled 
round eternally in the blasts that typify their own gusty passions. 
The sullen are sunk in the fumes of their own distempered 
humor. Hypocrites go tricked out in the gilded, leaden mantles 
of their sanctimony. Heretics, like Farinata and Frederic IL, 
who denied the immortality of the soul, are encased in the 
fiery tombs of their hopeless infidelity. Judas and his kind are 
pent in the icy abandonment of their cold-blooded treachery. 
Rarely does any sentiment of pity interpose to mitigate the 
moral inexorableness that prompted these judgments. Only in 
the ruthful episodes of Francesca da Rimini, of Count Ugolino, 
and Pietro delle Vigne, is Dante’s heart intenerated by the 
doubtful doom of humankind. 

In bold, sweeping strokes Dante paints the background of 
this fuliginous Under-world. His genius is the golden bough 
that makes us free of its secrecies. With him we journey by 
the sad wave of Acheron and hear the alti guai of the damned. 
We descry through the murky air the lurid mosques of the 
city of Dis, and blench at the eldritch shrieks of the fiends 
and the Furies who would deny entrance into their citadel. 
We hearken to the boiling of the river of blood as 
Phlegethon runs hurtling down unplumbed abysses. We 
scale toilfully the beetling crags that wall in the cloisters of 
Malebolge. We cower beneath the impending bulk of the 
giant, Antzus, as he looms above us like the leaning tower of 
Garisenda. We tread the realms of thick-ribbed ice—the dun- 
geon of Lucifer—where Ugolino gnaws forever the skull of 
Ruggieri. About us is the fetid atmosphere of sin, charged 
with the nameless abominations of the reprobate. The only 
respite from these horrors is the occasional inset of natural 
landscape—some pastoral of Italian uplands, some idyll of the 
Casentine’s cool runnels, or Ulysses’ sea-faring—that gratefully 
relieves the calenture bred by the mephitic reek of Hell. 

Emerging from the shades of Hell into the light of the sun 
and stars, Dante enters on the via purgativa of salvation. On 
the seven terraces that girdle the conical Mound of Purgatory 
the penitent souls are purified from the remains of the seven 
deadly sins. Cato of Utica, the type of liberty, is the custodian 
of the Mount where moral freedom is regained by a discipline 
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in rightly ordered love. Love may err through an evil objec- 
tive and issue in Pride, Envy, Anger; spiritual Sloth is due to 
defective love; excessive love of material things begets Avar- 
ice, Gluttony, Luxury. The modes of purification are those 
symbolized by the Angel with the keys who keeps ward by the 
gate of Purgatory—viz., Contrition, Confession, and Satisfac- 
tion. The spirits humbly avow their sins, rejoice in the reme- 
dial pains of their sufferings, and make reparation by rehears- 
ing memorable examples of their faults, and instances of the 
opposite virtue, pictured them from Christian and pagan lore. 
The proud go bent beneath the burden of heavy stones; the 
envious lean helplessly on each other, their eyelids sutured with 
iron wire; the angry grope their way through clouds of pun- 
gent smoke; the covetous lie abject, face to earth; the glut- 
tonous are wasted with hunger and thirst; the incontinent are 
chastened with searing flames of fire. 

Dante shares in their penance, and vies with them in the 
practice of the Beatitudes by doing justice to his political and 
personal enemies. Angevin and Hohenstaufen, Guelf and 
Ghibelline are admitted to a place in his Purgatorio without 
reference to his prepossessions. Wherefore, when he has com- 
pleted the rounds of penitence, and the last stigma of sin is 
effaced from his brow, he is crowned and mitred by Virgil as 
lord of himself in perfect moral liberty. He now enters the 
bosky pleasance of the Earthly Paradise at the summit of the 
Mount, where Beatrice, the figure of Divine Revelation, mani- 
fests herself to him in a pageant of the Church Militant. He 
is ministered to by Matilda, model of the glorified active life, 
who renews and quickens his moral being in the streams of 
Lethe and Eunoe. Thus is he rendered “puro e disposto a salir 
alle stelle.””? 

The Purgatorio is the most winningly human part of the 
Divina Commedia. It abounds in exquisite artistic sketches— 
cameos imaged from the classics and Holy Writ; vignettes of 
land and sea, wood and river; delicate nocturnes of Italian 
hamlets with their 

. squilla di lontano 
Che paia il giorno pianger che si muore.* 
*“Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.”—Purgatorio, Canto xxxili., 145. 
from far away a bell 


That seemeth to deplore the dying day.” 
—Purgatorio, Canto viil., 5, 6. 
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Many an engaging portrait is limned in its pages—the 
knightly troubadour, Sordello; the intriguing sluggard, Belac- 
qua; the modest person of Nella; the lovely, wailing figure of 
La Pia. The poem is instinct with the spirit of aspiration, of 
loving-kindness, of angelic visitings, of Divine clemency. That 
the Goodness of God has wide arms of mercy is vouched for 
by the salvation of King Manfred and Buonconte (by virtue of 
“una lagrimetta’”) at the last; by the redemption of the Em- 
peror Trajan because of his good deed; by the conversion of 
the poet, Statius, through his reading of Virgil. Nowhere else 
is the state of suffering souls so vividly realized, nor the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the Communion of Saints so well authenticated 
as in their constant pleas for intercession of the faithful. 

The Purgatorio is also the most autobiographic of the 
books. It gives us a sense of intimacy with Dante’s personality 
in its strength and tenderness, and with the secrets of his art: 
“I am one who when Love inspires me, take note; and, in that 
manner which he dictates within, go signifying.” It introduces 
us to the circle of his friends: Forese Donati; the musician, 
Casella; the painter, Giotto; Guido Guinicelli, his master in the 
“dolce stil nuovo.” It stresses his political creed—neither 
Guelf nor Ghibelline—which recognized the Pope as the spir- 
itual, and the Emperor as the temporal, head of the Roman 
Empire. And in that poignant scene of his humbling by Bea- 
trice, because he forsook her memory for false earthly loves, 
it marks the climax of his human drama which is to be resolved 
only in the quiring symphonies of Paradise. 

As Dante, in the company of Beatrice, who “imparadised 
his mind,” speeds from the lowest to the highest of the Ptole- 
maic heavens, ruled over by the angelic hierarchy, he traverses 
the via illuminativa of divine knowledge. The fullness of 
knowledge ending in the ecstatic vision of God, thus becomes 
the substance of the Paradiso. It is, as it were, a new Apoc- 
alypse wherein through the medium of light, motion, music, 
he seeks to shadow forth the glories of the supernal world. In 
the various heavenly spheres which accord with the degree and 
mode of their beatitude, the spirits of the blessed assume sen- 
sible form, and initiate him into the arcana of the divine 
science. The mysteries of Predestination, of the Godhead, of 
the Redemption; the exalted dignity of the Blessed Virgin; the 
creation of the angels; the problems of grace and free-will 
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are the staple of their teaching. The spirit of medizvalism is 
everywhere operant in the conception and imagery. Piccarda 
Donati in the Heaven of the Moon teaches the unison of the 
Blessed in perfect charity with the Will of God, which is the 
law of their being: 

E la sua voluntade é nostra pace.* 


In the Heaven of the Sun the great Doctors of the Church, St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure, discourse the praises of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and St. Dominic. From the gleaming cross of 
living lights composed of the warrior-saints in Mars, Caccia- 
guida lessons his descendant in the fortitude which must stead 
him in the wanderings of his exile: 
Thou shalt have proof how savoureth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another’s stairs.° 


The just rulers who constitute the golden Eagle of the Heaven 
of Jupiter, voice the divine sanctions of the Roman Empire, 
and its right governance. 

Beyond the Heaven of Saturn, where meditate the mon- 


astic contemplatives, lies the last stage of Dante’s pilgrimage. 
He is examined in the three theological virtues by the Apostles, 
Peter, James and John. Then, after viewing the Primum 
Mobile circling in movements of seraphic love of God, Dante, 
under the auspices of the great mystic, St. Bernard, enters the 
via unitiva of the Empyrean. There he beholds the sainted 
hosts of the heavenly court (among them his patronesses, 
Lucia and Beatrice), queened over by Mary, Mother of God, 
in the semblance of the great White Rose of Paradise. By 
virtue of St. Bernard’s superb canticle of intercession to the 
Blessed Virgin, Dante obtains the grace of the Beatific Vision. 
With eyes euphrasied by the lumen gloriz, he gazes on the 
Divine Exemplar in Whom is resumed the essence of all 
created things. He contemplates the Triune God, and appre- 
hends mysteries which “eye has not seen, ear has not heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” Then his 
vision ends, consummated in the blessedness of “the Love that 
moves the Sun and all the stars.” 

Dante’s poem reflects the drama of a soul that came 
through much tribulation from the human to the divine, from 


*“And His will is our peace.”—Paradiso, Canto iii., 85. 
* Paradiso, Canto xvii., 58-60. 
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time to eternity. It is the product of a finely tempered nature, 
“impressionable in every guise,” through the alembic of whose 
genius things earthly are sublimated into their heavenly values, 
and Christian truth is distilled from pagan lore. It records the 
discipline by which the youthful troubadour of love was les- 
soned into the Christian stoicism and mysticism of the Divina 
Commedia. For Dante is at once poet and philosopher, Scho- 
lastic and mystic, Aristotelian in mind and Platonist at heart. 
He has the Scholastic acumen and the mystic insight to sift 
the material that nature and life present to the senses, and to 
disengage its spiritual content. He has the faculty of moral 
vision that pierces through the show of things, and lays bare 
the soul of men and cities. He has the Stoic gravitas, and the 
fine impatience of the worldly concerns men waste their lives 
upon: 
The heavens are calling you, and wheel around you, 
Displaying to you their eternal beauties, 
And still your eye is looking on the ground; 
Whence He, Who all discerns, chastises you.*® 


“To Heaven” is the concert of his many-voicéd poem, as it 
ranges on, heedless of aught else. Especially today is its ethos 
invaluable to us amid the human predicament of life when the 
freedom of the will is impugned, personal responsibility dis- 
counted, and the sense of the supernatural well nigh lost. It 
lifts us from the low levels of a soulless materialism into the 
serene altitudes of an art piercing with all its spirings of utter- 
ance into the infinite. 

It was the dream of Dante that one day “with other voice, 
with other fleece” he would return to Florence, and there at the 
‘Baptistry of his beloved San Giovanni be wreathed with the 
laurel crown. His frustrate hope has been retrieved by the 
suffrages of the ages which accord him the title: il divino poeta. 
He is the Virgil of the Roma Immortalis, the city of God, 
“whereof Christ is Roman.” His Commedia has been called 
the swan-song of Scholasticism; it exemplifies rather the power 
of the wing, the flight of the eagle: those who today enter into 
its secret places can feel upon them the impulsion of its spirit, 
and can still hear beating through the clear, cold air “the 
mighty pulse of the eagle’s wings as he soars with steady eyes 


against the Sun.” 
* Purgatorio, Canto xiv., 148-157. 





THE PADRE SETTLES THINGS. 
BY A. B. W. WOOD. 
I, 


SrA IRST became a factor in their lives in the spring 

m of 1918. At that time I was chaplain to the 5th 

fi Canadian Infantry Brigade. This was part of the 

2d Canadian Division which was holding the 

Mercatel sector south of Arras. Crawford, the 

man in the case, had just succeeded to the command of B 

Company of the 23d Battalion, with the rank of Captain. 

There was no special activity in progress down there for the 

time being, but every week or so one or other of the battalions 

would carry out a raid on the enemy trenches. These were 

small affairs in themselves and attracted little attention. At 

the same time they meant a great deal to those taking part in 

them. I could never see the real use of them. I felt the small 

results obtained were not worth the danger involved—but 
that was none of my business. 

My permanent quarters were with the Quartermaster of 
the 23d. I would visit the battalions of the Brigade regularly, 
and was always expected to be at the regimental aid post with 
the doctor when a raid was in progress. 

I received word one day that a party from D Company of 
the 23d was to carry out a raid the following evening, and 
that Crawford was to be in charge. I was sorry to hear it. 
Crawford was one of my best officers. He was an exemplary 
Catholic, and exercised a wonderful influence over the men. 
The possibility of losing him disturbed me. I had come to 
look upon it as almost a rule of warfare that the best men 
were practically bound to be killed. But Crawford was a new- 
comer to the Battalion, and the Colonel thought he should be 
given a chance to distinguish himself. It was true that if he 
came through safely and did well, his influence would be in- 
creased; but it meant a frightful risk. 

On these occasions I used to go up with the transport in 
the evening. I remember that evening well. It was the close 
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of a delightful spring day. I could not help enjoying the ride 
through the country lanes past the sweet-smelling hedges 
ablaze with a riot of untrammeled blossom, radiant in the 
last golden glow of the setting sun. Overhead a lark was pant- 
ing her farewell to the dying day. But still I was depressed 
with foreboding; these things struck me as nature’s protest 
against the hovering spirit of destruction. When after sunset 
we entered the danger zone, I was not surprised to hear the 
whine of a shell overhead and to catch a poisonous whiff, 
which sent us into a headlong gallop, tugging at our gas-masks 
as we went. 

I went down to report to the Colonel and, incidentally, 
protested against Crawford’s participation in the raid. The 
Colonel looked at me with impatient surprise. “What’s the 
matter with you, Padre?” he asked, “you ought to know by this 
time that this is no game we «re taking part in. He must take 
his chance like the rest of us!” I said, I supposed so, and just 
then Crawford came in to make his final report. He looked a 
queer figure. His face and hands were blackened to make 
them less conspicuous, and his smart officer’s tunic was re- 
placed by the ill-fitting garment of a private; three miscrocopic 
stars on the shoulder-straps alone denoted his rank. As was 
to be expected, he made use of the opportunity to go to con- 
fession and receive Holy Communion; I always carried the 
Blessed Sacrament on my person in those days. He had no 
delusions about his prospects; he knew the business too well. 
He prepared himself for everything. 

It was then that I first heard about the lady. He re- 
quested me, in case anything should happen to him, to take a 
‘ pocket-book which he had in the top left-hand pocket of his 
tunic and send it to a Miss Rita Walsh at an address in Halifax. 
He gave me no further information about her, and did not 
seem inclined to; I did not press him. I took the address, told 
him that I hoped I should never have to use it, and with a 
fervent “God bless you” left him. 

I went over to the aid-post, and found the doctor bustling 
around making his preparations. His clinic was a very good 
specimen of its kind. At the entrance the trench ran into a 
tunnel. One side of this was excavated to make an ante- 
chamber about twenty feet square. This was designed to give 
protection to the stretcher cases waiting for treatment, and to 
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those dealt with and waiting for the ambulance. Congestion 
was thus avoided both in the trench and in the operating- 
room. Two stairways led from the ante-chamber down below, 
one for the entrance, the other for the exit. The entrance 
stair went down about forty feet and opened into a large 
waiting room, where the walking cases could be dealt with; 
in case of a rush, stretchers could be placed there, too. Then 
came the operating room proper provided with wooden frames 
to accommodate four stretchers; this opened on to the living 
quarters of the doctor and his assistants, from which the exit 
stair led again to the ante-chamber above. The whole was 
very adequately protected against anything less than a high 
explosive shell. 

The doctor was an old friend of mine, and greeted me 
warmly. With him was a stranger, a Staff Major of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps by his badges. He looked a person of 
great distinction, as indeed he was. His name was Wharton; 
at home he was professor of surgery at one of the great 
London colleges of medicine. He had discovered a method 
of preserving human blood in such a way that it could be 
carried into the front line, and transfused into a casualty as 
soon as he arrived at the aid-post. The advantage of this was 
evident. It was almost impossible to practise transfusion from 
a living subject up there; many a man died before reaching 
a point where it could be arranged. If the scheme were prac- 
ticable, it opened up the prospect of saving a whole class of 
lives hitherto regarded as doomed. At that time he was visit- 
ing the aid-post of every battalion projecting a raid, with a 
view to proving the efficacy of his method and so persuading 
the Government to arrange for its universal adoption. 

We spent some time in conversation. At one o’clock, the 
zero hour, a dull rumble overhead told us that the barrage had 
opened up. We could not talk much after that. Our sole 
thought was the welfare of the hundred men crawling through 
the barbed wire on No Man’s Land. We could do nothing but 
wait. I said my beads. We grew really anxious when three 
hours passed without a sign from above. 

We were a long way back, and it took some time to get 
the wounded down to us. They came finally, however. First 
there were about twenty walking cases: then arrived a Ger- 
man officer on a stretcher, heralded by the sound of many 
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groans and guttural exclamations; and, lastly, a case, the sight 
of which at once absorbed all my interest and brought a sud- 
den catch to my throat. It was Crawford; he looked so pale 
that at first I took him for dead. His face showed white under 
the partially rubbed-off black covering, and his lips were color- 
less. I bent over him; he was still breathing, but it was plain 
that he had almost reached the limit of his physical resources. 
He was bleeding from a bad shell-wound in the shoulder. 
The first aid men had done their best, but without success. 
The jolting of the stretcher, especially around the awkward 
corners of the communication trench, had aggravated the 
trouble. Whatever was to be done must be done quickly. 

This was just the sort of case for which our Professor was 
waiting. After one glance at Crawford, he began his prepara- 
tions. Quickly he tested the patient’s blood to ascertain his 
type, selected a flask of blood from a corresponding donor and 
began the work of replacing the lost vitality. Meanwhile the 
regimental surgeon cleansed the wound and stopped the loss. 
Everyone in the dugout followed the proceedings with the 
keenest interest; the operation was a novelty; all could appre- 
ciate its importance. Besides that, every fighting man there 
was from Crawford’s company, except the German. Even he 
was curious; he called me over and asked for an explanation 
of what was going on. I told him, and he uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment and admiration. “Sie haben doch 
wunderbare Wundarzte!’ he said; he seemed vastly relieved 
at the discovery. 

Very gradually the faintest tinge of color showed in Craw- 
ford’s cheeks; I had washed off the black coating, and he began 
‘to look a little less ghastly. He opened his eyes and looked 
straight into mine. “They got me, Father!” he whispered. 
Then he stirred, but a stab of pain from the shoulder made 
him wince, and for a moment the faintness returned. I still 
felt that the operation was too novel for its success to be taken 
for granted. Ordinarily, Crawford would have no sort of a 
chance. I whispered in his ear that if he would make an act 
of contrition, I would absolve and anoint him. Poor chap! 
But a few hours ago he had made a full confession of his life 
in preparation for just such a possibility as this. 

In a moment or two he gained sufficient strength to let me 


1“You have wonderful surgeons, then!” 
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know that he had made the act of contrition. He closed his 
eyes and his lips moved silently. Then he beckoned ever so 
slightly with his head to indicate that he wished to speak to me. 
“Father! ... don’t ... meglect ... the case... for... 
Rita! Top... left-hand ... pocket.” The orderlies had 
ripped off the tunic. I found the case, and showed it to him. 
“Ask. ..the...boys...to...pray... for me,” he went 
on. Then he gave me a message for his father, spoke of the 
rest of his family, and remembered a few outstanding debts. 
I was to tell his father of these. 

The Colonel came in just then. He hurried down as soon 
as he heard the news. He had been told that Crawford was 
dead, and was relieved to find that it was not so. At the same 
time the outlook seemed serious enough. The Colonel began 
to blame himself for sending Crawford up. He whispered an 
apology into his ear. Crawford smiled, and shook his head. 
After all, it was only a question of duty both for the Colonel 
and himself. 

The Major continued all this time to pour preserved blood 
into the wounded officer out of his little brown flasks. I did 
not notice how much was used. Each bottle held a pint. I 
saw a change made several times, so that the quantity must 
have been considerable. After about an hour and a half he 
pronounced the patient out of immediate danger; he was still 
weak, but by that time could talk without great difficulty. 
Soon it was announced that the ambulance was ready. I 
should have liked to travel down with him, but my work was 
not yet finished. As I wished him “Godspeed!” I still felt 
dubious about seeing him again. I kept the pocketbook and 
jotted down his messages. I would wait for further news 
before sending them. There was no need to shock his family 
and friends until it was certain that he had gone. 

Of course, he did not die; he recovered pretty rapidly. I 
wrote to him later to know what to do with the pocketbook. 
He asked me to keep it until we should meet again; he pre- 
ferred not to have it intrusted to the tender mercies of the 
field post. I stored it away among my treasures in my altar 
case, and there the matter rested for the time being. 
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Il. 


I stayed with that brigade through the late spring and 
early summer; then I received unexpected orders to report for 
duty at the McKenzie General Hospital at Boulogne. I was 
not at all pleased at the change. I had grown to love the work 
in the line; it was full of interest and excitement. Hospital 
work would be more impersonal and less satisfying. But there 
was no choice; I had to go. 

McKenzie was a large hospital with about two thousand 
beds. It was installed in huts, occupying a large area. It took 
me some time to get around these and make the acquaintance 
of the staff. 

Although such a big establishment, it lacked a Catholic 
chapel. I found the only place where I could offer my daily 
Mass was a garret in the roof of the only stone building there. 
The first morning I had a small congregation, consisting of a 
nurse and one or two patients in their grotesque blue uniforms. 
After Mass the nurse introduced herself as Sister Walsh. 
She was a cheery little thing, with typical black eyes and hair 
and red cheeks; she told me she was attached to the femur 
ward, and invited me to come and see her. 

Her name conveyed nothing to me then; it was only later 
when I called at the Matron’s office for the list of names of the 
Catholic nurses that I found her Christian name to be Rita and 
her home, Halifax. At once the recollection of a commission 
intrusted to me for a certain Rita Walsh of Halifax flashed 
across my mind. Her complete home address was noted on the 
Registrar’s file. It was the same as that given me by Crawford. 

It struck me at once as strange that Crawford had seemed 
so deeply interested in her and yet did not seem to know that 
she was in the service. Her card gave her record. She was 
in England when he first spoke to me of her; she had been 
over four months. 

That evening, as soon as I decently could after dinner, 
I left the mess room and went over to the femur ward to get 
my curiosity satisfied, if possible. I found Rita sitting in her 
little office at the end of the hut. She offered me the remains 
of a chair, and turned towards me with a pleasant smile. 

“How do you like the hospital after the Fifth Brigade?” 
she asked. 
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Somehow, I was startled a little at the question; she 
knew where I had come from. I had not quite expected 
that. 

I said I had not yet had time to settle down. No doubt, I 
should like it well enough after I was accustomed to the place 
and the work. 

As a rule, I found it sufficiently easy to be affable with 
people: this time, however, I felt distinctly ill at ease. I 
could not bring myself to put to this self-possessed little 
person the question that was uppermost in my mind. My 
tongue seemed tied. I imagined that she was aware of my 
distress and was inwardly amused at it. She had a book on her 
knee; for a moment or two she sat silent, running her fingers 
through its pages. 

Finally, I made an effort, pulled myself together and 
blurted out my question. 

“Sister,” I said. “Do you, by any chance, know Captain 
Myles Crawford?” 

The roses on her cheeks glowed just a little more bril- 
liantly. She continued fumbling with her book and did not 
look up; but she answered quite calmly: 

“Yes, Father, I know him very well. I have known him 
for some years.” 

“Did you know that he was badly wounded?” 

“Yes, but I heard a day or two ago that he is already out of 
hospital and practically well again.” 

This astounded me. I took it for granted that it meant 
that she was corresponding with him. Yet Crawford told me 
to write to Halifax and, although he had written to me several 
times, had made no reference to her. 

“Do you hear from him often?” I went on. 

She became more serious and answered in a whisper: 

“Why no, Father; I do not think he would dream of 
writing to me.” 

This gave a new aspect to the situation. I knew very 
well that Crawford, a few weeks before, during what we be- 
lieved to be his last moments, had been dreaming persistently 
of writing to this young woman or of getting me to write for 
him. Now it appeared that she knew nothing of this state of 
his mind. 

I was at a loss what to do or say next. The matter was 
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clearly not my affair. My mere curiosity gave me no right to 
demand details; but there was a complication somewhere. 

She relieved the tension by jumping up and inviting me 
to see the ward. The subject was dismissed for the time being. 

A femur ward with its long rows of scaffolding from which 
hang wooden troughs containing broken arms and legs em- 
bedded in plaster, is always a curious sight. Her ward was 
very full. She took me faithfully from bed to bed. She had a 
cheerful word for every man and seemed to be very popular. 
I found a few men whom I knew, and made some appoint- 
ments for confession and Holy Communion the next morning. 

After we had gone the round she invited me back to the 
office for tea. By this time we were on excellent terms. I was 
not very surprised when, under her deft guidance, the con- 
versation drifted again towards Crawford. She knew all about 
him, his standing in the 23d, his promotion to the command of 
his company and, finally, his wound and the treatment that 
had saved his life. She knew Major Wharton. He had lec- 
tured in the hospital recently and cited Crawford’s case in 
illustration. Still she insisted on my telling the story as I 
knew it. I described the scene with every detail I could think 
of. I said nothing though of the pocketbook and Crawford’s 
last message. 

Then she began to tell me something of what she knew of 
him. They met in Montreal when she was training. I learned 
then that he had broken off his course in medicine to enlist. 
Her eyes glowed with enthusiastic admiration as she talked of 
him. She described his conscientiousness and gentleness, his 
promise of a great career so seriously hindered by his enlist- 
‘ment. I made up my mind that if ever a girl loved a man, 
Rita loved Crawford. 

I thought it odd that she did not ask me how I came to 
associate her with him. Never once did she speak of any 
personal relation between them, nor did she attempt to discover 
from me anything that he might have said concerning her. 
She asked innumerable questions about the externals of his 
life, but kept strictly to them. I concluded that she had 
adopted a definite policy with regard to him and was following 
it rigidly. 

I found out at what convalescent home Crawford was 
staying and wrote telling him that I had met her. His answer 


vot. cx. 40 
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was as unsatisfactory as my talks with her. “I heard you had 
gone to McKenzie,” he wrote, “and supposed you would meet 
Miss Walsh. The nurses in my hospital told me she had come 
over and was working there. Give her my best regards when 
you see her. I am a McKenzie man, you know, and studied 
with her. I doubt if she would be particularly interested in the 
contents of the pocketbook under the circumstances. No 
doubt, we shall meet before long. Please keep it till then, if 
it is not asking too much of you.” 

I began to get impatient. Here were two young people 
obviously wrapped up in one another, obviously made for one 
another, who insisted, as it seemed, to me perversely, on re- 
maining apart. I almost made up my mind that the thing was 
so ridiculous as to call for direct action. Then I decided it 
was dangerous to meddle with a love affair. Nature must take 
her course. 


III. 


Rita’s career at Boulogne came to an end about two 
months after I first met her. It happened this way. 

The most unpleasant feature of hospital life was the re- 
currence of air raids. They took place continuously through- 
out the summer. For some time we fortunately escaped imme- 
diate damage; and then one night our turn came. 

We all heard the “swish,” and instinctively threw our- 
selves on to the ground. When the bomb exploded, it seemed 
as though the whole place must be shattered. Glass splinters 
were falling everywhere; when, after a moment or two, we 
found ourselves still alive, we were almost dumbfounded with 
surprise. I started out at once to look for the centre of the 
damage, as I knew I should be wanted. The bomb had struck 
just outside the femur ward. The end wall was thrown down; 
the eight end beds were buried under the débris; the unfor- 
tunate occupants were killed outright. The moonlight stream- 
ing in showed the rest of the ward in hopeless confusion. The 
beds adjoining those buried were overturned. All had been 
displaced: the framework from which the broken limbs were 
hung was everywhere thrown down. The men were in agony; 
some were clutching at the troughs holding their casts, trying 
to rearrange them. One man, near the door, was lying on the 
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ground with his broken cast twisted over his body; not one 
had his dressings intact. 

I found Nurse Rita already busy with the unfortunate man 
on the floor. She gave him an injection of morphine. As soon 
as the drug took effect she replaced his twisted broken limbs 
as far as possible and got him ready for the stretcher-bearers. 
Soon a number of willing hands arrived on the scene; the first 
case was hurried off to the operating-room. Rita busied her- 
self with one after another. In the operating-room every 
doctor, who had any gift at all for surgery, was hard at work. 
While the patients were being dealt with there, Rita prepared 
fresh beds for them in another hut, supervised the erection of 
the framework over each bed for the newly set limbs and saw 
to it that all was in readiness on their return. Outside the raid 
still continued; all this work was done in the faint moonlight 
to the accompaniment of the drone of the enemy aéroplanes 
and the pounding of the anti-aircraft guns. One by one, the 
sorely tried men were brought back to their beds and settled, 
as far as could be, in comfort. Rita was unceasing in her 
activity and thoughtfulness. 

With the last of the redressed cases came the Colonel to 
inspect the new arrangements. Rita had assumed full respon- 
sibility for these; the authorities had been so busy with the 
immediate treatment of the men that they had not given a 
thought to the ward. The Matron accompanied the Colonel; 
she had just realized that one of her nurses had been exposed 
to a certain amount of danger. They found the ward looking 
almost as if nothing had ever happened to it. By this time the 
raid was over, and the lights were on. 

Both Colonel and Matron went over to the ward nurse to 
congratulate her on her work. It was then that we first noticed 
that an unauthorized circle of faint red decorated the upper 
part of her white apron. She smiled as the Colonel spoke to 
her, and was just about to reply when suddenly she collapsed 
on the floor in a dead faint. In a moment the Matron was 
down beside her. It was then discovered that Sister Rita was 
wounded. Apparently she had managed, by changing her 
apron from time to time, to hide the fact that the front of her 
light blue uniform was deeply stained with blood. She was 
taken at once to the operating-room, where but a few minutes 
before the men she was providing for had been treated. There 
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we found that a piece of the bomb had hit her above the breast. 
Apparently she had stanched the blood, and herself placed a 
temporary dressing on the wound. 

The surgeons were disturbed by the problem how it had 
been possible for her to keep up at all with such a wound. 
After a great deal of discussion we decided that we were in the 
presence of one of those cases of the triumph of the mind over 
the body, often heard of in war time. The excitement and the 
absolute need of her services must have driven all thought of 
pain out of her head. She told us afterwards that she did not 
realize she was hit until she actually found herself in bed 
after the wound was dressed. 

This discovery made of her a heroine. The whole hospital 
united to do her honor. The Matron herself nursed her, the 
Colonel undertook her surgical care, and every member of the 
staff tried to find some way to be of service to her. A person 
who could carry on for two hours after receiving a wound that 
would lay out an ordinary individual, could not be made too 
much of. 

She remained the star patient of the hospital for a week. 
There was no accommodation there for sick nurses; they were 
sent, as a rule, to a special hospital at Wimereux; but there 
would have been a mutiny at McKenzie if she had been re- 
moved that week. When the excitement died down, the Col- 
onel decided that the very natural sentiment regarding her 
must give way to the practical needs of the hospital. He ar- 
ranged for her to be evacuated to England; and in spite of a 
good deal of murmuring, to England she went. 

Her departure was a triumph. The ambulance which took 
her away was a mass of flowers; the whole staff, together with 
every patient who could stand either alone or with assistance, 
assembled to shout and wave their last good wishes. I went 
down to the boat with her to impress upon the staff there the 
importance of their new patient. Her fame had preceded her; 
everyone was interested in the girl who had defied a wound to 
hinder her until her work was done. I saw her comfortably 
settled and went back to the hospital to report progress. 

The Colonel recommended her for the Victoria Cross, but, 
after all, her achievement was not quite up to the standard of 
bravery required for that venerable decoration. She eventually 
received the Military Medal. 
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IV. 


My leave came through a few days after. I was grateful 
for this as I had been in France for a year and needed a 
change. Moreover, the air raids of the previous weeks had 
upset me. I went over by the afternoon boat the same day as 
the warrant arrived; early in the evening I was in London. 

I went down to a friend’s house in Kensington, where I 
was to stay; from there I telephoned the convalescent hospital 
at Hammersmith for news of Crawford. I learned that he 
was discharged and was on leave, preparatory to returning to 
France. It was too late to make any further effort to find him 
that day. I spent a quiet evening with my friends. 

The next morning I went to the Bank of Montreal in 
Waterloo Place, first, to draw some money and then to see if 
I might not run across somebody who could give me news of 
Crawford. I met a number of men whom I knew, of course, 
but nobody who had seen him lately. Then I went down to 
the Automobile Club in Pall Mall and ran into him in the 
vestibule. 

He seemed extraordinarily fit; he was a new man. He 
ran over and seized both my hands. 

“How about it, Padre?” he said. “Isn’t old Wharton a 
trump with his pickled blood?” 

I agreed that the “pickled blood,” as he called it, certainly 
had done wonders for him. He said he had tried to find out 
whose blood it was that he had received; it appeared that was 
impossible. Major Wharton kept particulars of the type but, 
like a true scientist, took no interest in the individual. 

“I don’t even know if it was a woman or a man to whom 
I owe my life;” he went on. “The only unsatisfactory thing 
about that pickled stuff is that it is so beastly impersonal. I 
really think Wharton might keep some record of the people he 
gets it from, so that his patients can know to whom they are 
indebted.” 

“I don’t know,” I answered. “The blood might be some- 
times taken from queer people. Suppose you had to go down 
to Dartmoor and fervently thank some murderer for saving 
your life.” : 

“Oh, well,” he said. “I'd like to know anyway. So long 
as his blood was healthy, nothing else would matter much. I 
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hardly think a man’s character is transfused with his blood! 
There would have been some strange mix-ups in this War if it 
was. When did you get over?” 

“Last night,” I replied. “I have fourteen days of freedom. 
What are you doing? Can’t we be off together somewhere?” 

“No,” he said. “It’s too bad, but the very next tomorrow 
that ever is sees me starting once more for the 23d Battalion. 
I’m just busy getting my truck together.” 

I was silent for a moment. I looked at him again; then the 
sight of him was blotted out by the vision of a young girl lying 
pale and silent in a hospital ward a mile or two from there. 
I knew that the one thing she longed for was just to see this 
radiant young man. I was convinced further that the young 
man was by no means indifferent to her if he would listen to 
his heart. Then I came to a sudden conclusion. I would settle 
this thing. 

“Do you know Rita Walsh is in town?” I asked him. 

“Is she?” he replied with studied indifference. “On leave, 
I suppose.” 

“No, man!” I said impatiently. “That little girl is a hero- 
ine. Come over here and listen.” 

I led him to a lounge in an alcove. We sat down and then 
I told him the story of the raid. 

It was all news to him. When I got to the part where she 
was wounded he was obviously moved. I related every detail; 
I amplified and adorned the tale. He sat drinking it all in and 
thirsting for more. When, at last, the recital ended, he turned 
to me with a strange look in his eyes, but remained silent. 

Then I took the decisive step. “Crawford,” I said earn- 
estly, “do you care for this girl?” 

“Padre,” he answered, “I care for her more than anything 
else in the world.” 

He was looking down at the floor, leaning over with his 
clasped hands between his knees. 

“Then why don’t you marry her and make both of you 
happy?” I went on. 

“I would have been ready to do it long ago if it had de- 
pended on me,” he replied. “I was attracted to her when we 
first met and for some time we saw a great deal of each other. 
Then one day she asked me if I knew that she was engaged to 
be married. It was a shock to me. Up till then we had been 
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nothing more than good comrades in our relations, but I 
already cared for her. She said she had been destined from 
childhood to marry this man; when she was nineteen, it was 
formally arranged. She had consented out of reverence for 
her parents; besides the man was her old playmate, and she 
liked him well enough. After that there was nothing more for 
it but to put aside all thought of anything further. For the 
sake of my own peace of mind I stopped seeing much of her. 
I felt that if I was to do the honorable thing, I should have to 
keep away from her altogether, so I took pains to avoid her. 
Then I came over here, and heard nothing more of her until 
I was in hospital this last time; then I learned that she had 
come over. That pocketbook I wanted you to send had in it 
nothing but a few dance programmes I had filched from her, 
and a note or two she had sent me. I was sentimental enough 
to want her to know, if I died, that I had thought of her. I 
think she must have seen how things were going with me and 
that is why she told me of her engagement. I tried my best to 
put her out of my mind, but she has always been the one girl 
for me. It’s hard when things come that way, but there is 
nothing to be done.” 

I sat leaning back in the opposite corner of the lounge 
watching him intently as he spoke. He remained with his eyes 
fixed on the floor, clasping and unclasping his hands contin- 
uously. His voice was low, but decisive. As I listened, I 
thought that what he had done was exactly typical. He was 
one of those men whose sense of duty is painfully keen: such 
men will make extreme sacrifices to satisfy their consciences. 
They are the salt of the earth; but often they cause intense 
suffering to themselves and others by exaggerated adherence 
to principle. Their actions are worthy of the highest admira- 
tion so long as their motives are sound. They become tragic, 
when their consciences are mistaken. 

My mind was working rapidly. I knew that Crawford’s 
Catholic sense of reverence for the priesthood, coupled with his 
personal affection for me, would lead him to attach great 
weight to my opinion. I was compelled to come to an imme- 
diate decision. He was returning to France the next day. He 
was going into the thick of the most furious fighting of the 
War. To postpone a settlement now might well be final. I 
whispered a “Hail Mary,” and began: 
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“Crawford,” I said, “I have been a priest for a good many 
years. It has been a regular part of my duty to marry people. 
I have watched the working out of a good many of my mar- 
riages, and have long since formed the opinion that the love 
we read about in story books is a very real thing. It is funda- 
mental in deciding the success or failure of married life. I 
can tell by the attitude of the couple towards each other as 
they stand before me to take the marriage vows whether they 
care for each other or not; and if I see that love is absent, I 
am always apprehensive for their future. Occasionally, I have 
been mistaken, but very rarely. When two people show during 
the marriage ceremony that their hearts are truly one, I pro- 
nounce the nuptial blessing over them with especial fervor 
and satisfaction. I feel that God has indeed joined them to- 
gether and that the marriage is true.” 

He continued to stare at the floor. 

“In this case,” I went on, “I have come to know you two 
people very well, indeed. My lot has been cast with both of 
you under circumstances where I have really been enabled 
to see something of your inner lives. It is remarkable that I 
should have come in contact with just you two under such 
conditions. Now I am going to tell you something you do not 
seem to know, and I am going to give you what I consider a 
decisive opinion on the whole matter. I have been wondering 
for a long time exactly what it was that came between you and 
Rita, because I have known positively for weeks that she cares 
for you as deeply as you care for her.” 

He started at that, turned around and looking me full in 
the eyes and with a very red face, said: “Do you really mean 
that?” 

“I do,” I answered. “I mean it so sincerely that I assert 
positively that I believe it would be a serious mistake if either 
of you married anyone else but one another. I have no idea 
how serious is the obligation under which Rita has placed 
herself to this other man. I do know that it would be grossly 
unfair to him if she married him. In justice to him I think 
she should long ago have broken off any engagement between 
them. As to her parents, she is of age, and they have. no right 
to dictate in such a matter. Do you know the man?” 

“No, I know nothing about him.” 

“Has he been over here?” 
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“T don’t know.” 

“Well,” I went on, “I have seen Rita daily for two months. 
During that time she talked continuously of you. The sole 
obstacle between you that she ever referred to, and that in- 
directly, was that you were indifferent to her. I think we were 
intimate enough for her at least to have mentioned this en- 
gagement, if it existed. She showed me as plainly as a modest 
girl can, without saying it in so many words, that her thoughts 
are centred on you. My opinion is that the other factor in the 
case has been disposed of. If not, he ought to be, and it is 
your job to do it.” 

He still seemed incredulous. He had reached a point 
where the conviction of his duty had become a part of him. 
A struggle was going on in his mind between a strong desire 
to take me at my word, and the established opinion that had 
so long held sway there. For characters like his, a very power- 
ful influence indeed is necessary to dislodge one of these 
firmly-grounded principles. The outcome depended solely 
on the amount of confidence he had in me. 

It seemed an age before he spoke again. Then he looked 
up suddenly and smiled. 

“Well, Padre,” he said, “you have never failed me yet. It 
may be that you are right. I had quite made up my mind that 
I had no chance. Perhaps I should not have broken off the 
thing so abruptly.” 

“It is not too late yet,” I answered. “An omnibus in Pic- 
cadily will take you down to Wandsworth in twenty minutes. 
Five minutes more will land you in the Nurses’ Ward, and then 
you can see for yourself.” 

“Right you are,” he said with decisive cheerfulness. 
“I’m off!” 

I gave him my telephone number and told him to call me 
up later and tell me how he found things. He strode away: 
I watched him disappear through the great swinging doors. 
Then I went down to my friends for lunch. 

The expected telephone call came at two o’clock. 

“Come right down at once, Padre,” said Crawford’s firm 
voice; it did not sound depressed or disappointed. “We want 
you quickly!” 

It took me half an hour to get there. I found Crawford 
standing by Rita’s bed. She was lying back, looking very 
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feeble; her cheeks were sunken and she could not sit up; but 
there was a pretty glow on her face and a new light flashed 
from her eyes; she was holding Crawford’s hand tightly in 
both her own. 

There were two other nurse patients in the ward pro- 
foundly interested in what was going on. My two did not 
seem to mind. Army life was always lived in public anyway. 

“When can you marry us, Padre?” was Crawford’s 
greeting. 

Things had moved quickly when they once began. He 
imagined I could marry them then and there. This might have 
been possible in Canada; in England more formality was de- 
manded. I said I thought I could manage it tomorrow. He 
looked downcast at that. 

“But .. .” he began. 

“But nothing. You run up to Argyle House and get an 
extension of leave and permission to marry for both of you 
while I go and see about a license.” 

He cheered up again. 

“Right-o,” he said. “Au revoir, dearest.” 

He bent over and kissed Rita as naturally as though 
he had been doing it for years. It seemed hard to believe that 
this was the man who had been arguing so stubbornly with 
me a few hours before. Rita said nothing, but smiled all that 
was in her heart. 

I went off to get a special license which cost me twenty- 
five pounds, and a dispensation from the banns which cost me 
nothing. About six o’clock I go back to the hospital to find my 
couple jubilant. Authority had unbent to the extent of an 
extra seven days’ leave. I fixed the wedding for the next day, 
and left them to themselves. 

We had a magnificent wedding. I used my privilege as a 
chaplain and said a nuptial Mass in the ward. The bride’s bed 
was moved round in front of the altar; a veil and orange blos- 
soms had been produced from somewhere; the ward was 
gayly decorated. Crawford had got hold of a 23d man on 
leave to act as best man; the Colonel of the hospital gave the 
bride away; she was assisted by about sixty nurses, all of 
whom, I presume, were bridesmaids. An organ was brought 
in, and the wedding march played as the bride’s bed was 
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moved back to its place after Mass. It was the strangest and 
most satisfactory wedding I ever officiated at. 

After an interval, during which we made our thanksgiv- 
ing, the wedding breakfast was served around the bride’s bed. 
She managed to cut the cake with her groom’s sword, though 
the effort cost her some pain. The sight of her face dispelled 
any lingering doubt I might have had regarding the part I 
played in the affair. 

They were together for a week; then Crawford went back 
to the battalion and did not see her again for seven months. 
He brought back the 23d to Canada as Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Vv. C. Rita was a long time recovering. She resigned her ap- 
pointment, but stayed on in England until her husband re- 
turned from France. 

* * *” * 

I met them again in California when they were on their 
long-deferred honeymoon. The War saddened so many ro- 
mances, it was a joy to find one that had survived it. There are 
few things in life so beautiful as a genuinely happy marriage; 
I felt that this one approached the ideal. I often thought over 
the part I played in it. Nothing can persuade me but that I 
settled things right. 
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What need of offering the Son of God 
Upon the altar of this mighty fane, 
Since now thy Babe is lying on thy heart, 
Thou Shrine of God, His Altar without stain. 





“AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE.” 
(A Discussion of Some. Modern Tendencies in sthetics.) 
BY MICHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN. 


A SURVEY of the religious world outside the Cath- 
olic Church today reveals, among other interest- 
ing developments, a tendency towards elabora- 

[yi tion in public services which seems, to some, to 
| <4] indicate a drift towards the Church. While 
chiefly noticeable in the Episcopal Church, this bouleverse- 
ment of Reformation tradition is not lacking among other non- 
Catholic denominations. Except for the small country meet- 
ing-houses, where the old baldness and bareness still persist, 
it would be hard to recognize, in almost any Protestant 
temple, the simplicity and austerity of worship which was 
once the boast and the distinguishing mark of those “reformed 
religions” whose battle cry was “the true worshippers shall 
worship Him in spirit and in truth, without outward symbol- 
ism or forms.” The old colonial meeting-house has passed 
away with the old partisan shibboleths. Our separated breth- 
ren themselves are eager to admit this in connection with 
their schemes for “Christian Unity and Federation.” 

By many this new-found laxity is looked upon as breadth 
and liberality, as a sign of the passing away of bigotry and 
the casting aside of “the fetters of dogma.” This is neither 
the time nor the place to discuss whether such be the true 
significance of inter-denominational cordiality, or whether, 
perhaps, a widespread indifference to religion as such, and 
distrust of denominational dogmatism, indeed of any dogma- 
tism at all, may not quite as well account for the facts. But 
it is interesting to notice that this shift of standards and hush- 
ing of party cries have been accomplished by a steady change 
and growth in the matter of ecclesiastical architecture and the 
enrichment of common worship. There was a time when our 
Presbyterian neighbors, for example, would not permit the 
use of musical instruments in their services. Nowadays they 
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are likely to be the possessors of the finest pipe organ in town! 
Elaborate church buildings, stained glass, the cross on the 
steeple, and other outward and visible signs which were once 
anathema have become, in our own day, commonplace and 
usual. Where formerly only extemporaneous prayers were 
heard in the pulpit, modified Prayer Books are used. Where 
once the Ecclesiastical Year was unknown, Christmas and 
Easter services, and even Lenten and Holy Week devotions, 
have attained an increasing popularity. 

With the exception, of course, of the Episcopal Church 
(of which I will later speak more particularly) these 
developments can only seemingly be approximations to Cath- 
olic usage, for it is evident that, in spite of them, the spirit of 
modern Protestantism is no less really anti-Catholic because 
good taste and indifference and a grudging admiration have 
made our friends less outspoken with regard to their feelings 
towards the Church. Indeed, the doctrinal trend has been all 
the other way, and so far from a path being discerned for a 
return to Catholic Truth, it can be seen that each sect has 
abandoned even the original Protestant doctrine which called 
it into being. 

It is not, then, to a sort of resurging Catholicism that these 
interesting developments are to be traced, save indirectly 
through the advance of the High Church Movement among 
Episcopalians. For the particular observances which are 
copied by Protestants are taken from the usage of the Episco- 
pal Church. Were this not the fact, it might well be doubted 
if Protestants would tolerate them. 

If we consider the Episcopal Church itself we find, per- 
haps, the most remarkable phenomena of all. That a Church, 
which owed its inception to a revolt against “the Bishop of 
Rome and all his detestable enormities” should, within the last 
fifty years, produce in countless parishes liturgical practices 
which can hardly be distinguished from those of the Catholic 
Church, is only less remarkable than the exposition of Catholic 
doctrine which has followed the ceremonial revival in that 
denomination. With this theological growth I am not here 
concerned, more than to say that its importance has been 
greatly overestimated, not only by Episcopalians themselves, 
but by Catholics who have wished to see in it the dawn of a 
really important movement back towards the Old Religion. 
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The improvement in externals has, quite evidently, far outrun 
the advance in dogmatic statement and belief. It is the con- 
stant lament of the leaders of the High Church Party that while 
their people are willing to allow almost any extreme of cere- 
monial usage, they are slow to appropriate the doctrines which 
these ceremonies represent. 

It is true that Catholic truths are preached from a great 
many Anglican pulpits, and that a respectable percentage of 
Episcopalians have adopted Catholic practices, even including 
confession and Communion fasting. But it is also true that in 
vastly many more Anglican Congregations an advanced cere- 
monial may be seen, unaccompanied by any widespread or 
enthusiastic acceptance of Catholic doctrine and practice. It 
is also most interesting to note, in passing, that in almost every 
instance where that Catholic ceremonial and practice have been 
introduced among Episcopalians, it has been with the plea that 
such things were not “distinctively Roman.” On the whole, it 
would seem fair to say that the High Church Movement has 
progressed, at least so far as the laity are concerned, along 
zsthetic lines rather than by a hearty acceptance of Catholic 
Truth. 

Nor is this so strange as it may at first seem. Modern life 
has been distinguished, not merely by an increase in material 
prosperity, in mechanical and scientific progress, but by a ren- 
aissance of art which has made itself felt in civic, no less 
than in religious, communities. Increased prosperity has 
naturally brought improved living conditions, not only in the 
necessities of life, but more especially in its luxuries. Consider 
the advance in domestic architecture, to say nothing of public 
buildings, since Ruskin sounded the death knell of Victorian 
ugliness. Surely it is more than a coincidence that Ruskin 
and Newman were contemporaries'—that the esthetic move- 
ment in England was launched within the same decade as the 
Oxford Movement. 

The middle years of the reign of “The Good Queen” wit- 
nessed an awakening, the strength of which is not yet spent. 
Ruskin, Morris, and the Pre-Raphaelites revolutionized British 
art at the same time that Newman, Pusey and Keble were 


scandalizing the Establishment by their endeavor to offset the 

*Newman’s Conversion was in 1845. Ruskin’s Modern Painters appeared in 
1843. The “P. R. B.” was formed in 1848. William Morris printed The Earthly 
Paradise in 1868. 
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Reformation and bring the Church of England back to at least 
a resemblance of primitive Catholicism. It cannot be denied 
that each of these momentous movements influenced the other, 
and all the more because both appealed to the medieval glories 
of a nation and a Church which had forgotten them. The aca- 
demic utterances of Newman and Ruskin were popularized 
by their followers. 

But it was when the Oxford Movement became a cere- 
monial revival in the hands of men like Lauder and Macho- 
nochie that the storm broke, with the result that in the popular 
mind the “Anglo-Catholic Revival” became a matter of “Ritual- 
ism.” And as such there can be no doubt that it won the day, 
in spite of such bitter opposition as has been seldom seen in 
modern religious controversy. Together the Pre-Raphaelites 
and the Puseyites met the storm of conservatism, and together 
they weathered it and found at last a quasi acceptance. Both 
were expressions of the new-born spirit of the times. It may 
even be questioned whether either could have been victorious 
without the other. Transition, change, revolt and elaboration 
were in the air. Art, literature, religion, even politics, were 
re-stated in the Mid-Victorian period. 

Now all this is germane to the present discussion in so far 
only as externals are concerned. Perhaps it was a coincidence 
(though it would seem extremely unlikely) that the High 
Churchmen came along with their ceremonial revival just in 
time to be so deeply influenced by the revived medizevalism of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, but it is surely significant that Anglican 
ceremonial has, until very recent years, developed entirely 
along the lines of English medizvalism. Perhaps it is a coin- 
cidence that Keble’s poetry placed him with Wordsworth and 
Tennyson in the first dawn of British Romanticism, while his 
association with Newman and Pusey set him in the van of the 
Oxford Movement and made him the dominant factor in di- 
recting Anglican devotional life. But even if these things, and 
others that could be mentioned, are mere parallelisms, they 
are at least of interest, and they do go at least some little way 
in combating the idea that ceremonial restoration in the Epis- 
copal Church, or in the other Protestant denominations, is a 
sign of a really strong tendency towards Rome. Judged only 
by the external signs, without considering such “coincidences” 
they might seem such. But look deeper, and it becomes evi- 
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dent that the external development is almost, if not quite 
entirely, an esthetic tendency, while the really religious move- 
ment is set in quite an opposite direction. 

The constant flow of converts from Anglicanism to the 
Catholic Church is sufficient witness to the fact of the equally 
steady, though much more voluminous, current of the rank 
and file away from dogmatic religion. It has been said that 
the Oxford Movement, as a doctrinal and practical movement, 
is a spent force in Anglicanism, and recent events would seem 
to lend some weight to the contention. At the same time, how- 
ever, the ceremonial movement has spread to such an extent 
that the old-fashioned Low Church service has become a 
curiosity. Not only has the general level of elaboration in 
Episcopal services been raised far above that which the orig- 
inal Oxford divines dreamed of, but it has overflowed, as we 
have seen, and bids fair to inundate the conventicles of various 
sectarians who are very far indeed from the likelihood of ac- 
cepting the principles and doctrines which are supposed to 
underlie such observances. Whatever optimistic and “pro- 
Roman” Anglicans may say of “the teaching value of cere- 
monial,” one can hardly think of the Presbyterian minister 
who preaches in surplice and stole as anxious to expound the 
Catholic doctrine of the priesthood, or the Congregationalist 
who decks his communion table with cross and candles as 
ready to accept the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

A year or two ago there was held, in England, a gathering 
of Non-conformist ministers composed of Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Universalists, Unitarians, with a sprinkling of other 
sects including Theosophists, who called themselves “The 
Liberal Catholic Congress.” After indulging in elaborately 
ornate services in which candles, vestments, and incense were 
used, a quasi-creed was enunciated in which belief in much 
ceremonial was combined with an almost total absence of 
anything like orthodox faith. In a way it was like the Posi- 
tivism of Compte, without the Positivism! What the outcome 
of the Congress was I do not know, but the accounts of it, in 
such papers as the English Church Times, read as though the 
movement among sectarians towards Catholic ceremonial and 
away from Catholic Truth had reached its terminus ad quem, 
if not its reductio ad absurdam. 

But what all this extraordinary acceptance of forms and 
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ceremonies by Christian people, whose fathers denounced such 
things as worse than idolatry, does mean is simply this—that 
man is fundamentally and incurably a ceremonialist, and that 
his innate necessity for outward pageantry in connection with 
religion cannot be permanently crushed, even by the narrow 
bigotry of a Puritanism now extinct. Today it is true as never 
before that old party cries are stilled, that old denominational 
boundaries no longer hold. But it is also true that outside the 
Catholic Church the old enthusiasm for religion, as such, has 
vanished along with denominational feeling. If the sects are 
at last drawing together it is over the down-trodden hedges 
of differences which were once thought of as vital, and which 
are today viewed with indifference because all dogma has been 
set aside. “Higher Criticism,” “The New Theology,” “Liberal 
Protestantism,” “Freedom from Dogma”—these go hand in 
hand with “Christian Federation.” And all of these are pos- 
sible because the men who urge them no longer believe with 
the intensity of conviction which made their forefathers exiles 
and Pilgrims for the sake of mistaken conscience. If certain 
ceremonial forms have gained favor among the Protestant 
denominations, it is because they have lost their meaning, or 
because their real meaning has been so changed and explained 
away that they no longer offend men grown careless of the 
transcendent importance of dogmatic truth. Such a statement 
as this may not hold in the case of the Anglicans, whose bona 
fides no one can doubt, and whose growth in the appreciation 
of Catholic Truth in spite of Protestant surroundings is the 
religious wonder of the age. But it certainly is true of other 
Protestant denominations that they have accepted and make 
use of such observances, not because they are Catholic, but 
because they are “so pretty” or “so devotional.” 

What then can be the interest, for Catholics, in such de- 
velopments and movements? Chiefly this, I think, that the 
mere acceptance of more or less elaborate ceremonial by Prot- 
estants removes one of the foremost difficulties in the way of 
gaining a hearing for the Catholic religion, just as the increas- 
ing acceptance of Catholic Truth by people who must still call 
themselves Protestant Episcopalians, makes submission to the 
whole of Catholic faith less arduous for those who are earn- 
estly seeking, according to the light given them, the True 
Church founded by our Divine Redeemer. Can there be any 
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doubt that many have come to a degree of knowledge of Cath- 
olic Truth through the preaching of High Church clergymen, 
who would never, humanly speaking, have been open to the 
most eloquent exposition of it from a Catholic pulpit? The 
very fact that Protestants, of various names, are today making 
use of outward forms and ceremonies which, but a generation 
ago, were denounced as awful superstitions, is, in itself, a hope- 
ful sign that individuals, if not “Churches,” are coming to 
realize the fundamental fallacy of the effort to spiritualize 
divine worship at the expense of externals. To many, if not 
most, Protestants the Catholic religion is a religion of external 
observances and of externals only. The sectarian who ven- 
tures into a Catholic Church is confused by the ceremonial, 
even while his esthetic sense is intrigued by its stateliness and 
beauty. But the idea that there are great spiritual realities 
underlying the outward splendor is a thought quite alien to the 
Protestant mind—a thought, however, which once grasped is 
apt to assume an exaggerated importance. It is this that has 
led to the insistence on “the teaching value of ceremonial” 
among High Church Episcopalians. 

To the Catholic the beautiful ceremonies of Holy Mother 
Church are expressions of the Faith that is in him, yet there 
can be no doubt that our ceremonies, though not primarily 
intended as teaching agents, do most vividly impress inquirers 
with the reality of the truths which are expressed by them. 
The act of becoming accustomed to things is a great aid in the 
acceptance of them. A surplice, seen for the first time by 
Protestant eyes, may be a “rag of Popery.” But worn Sunday 
after Sunday by one’s own Protestant neighbors in one’s own 
Protestant church it is robbed of its terror! So anything 
which makes Catholicism less of a mysterious bugbear to Prot- 
estants is to be welcomed as an ally. 

It would, perhaps, be invidious to inquire how largely 
matters of taste enter into a man’s religious convictions and 
habits. To some such things matter not at all. But to the 
majority, especially today, the sesthetic appeal is not a vain one. 
The Catholic Church has always understood this, and from the 
earliest days has made art her handmaid. Yet even in the days 
of her greatest zsthetic glory, she held her handmaid in the 
proper place of subordinate ministry to the great realities that 
mattered most. The beauty of the Catholic temple, as of 
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Catholic ceremonial, is incidental, something desirable, yet 
easily dispensed with. Therein lies a danger for us, children 
of the new age of reawakening xstheticism—a danger lest we 
underestimate the function of art, and music, and architecture, 
and ceremonial, as means to the end not only of edifying the 
faithful, but of attracting those without, till they find them- 
selves, in spite of prejudice, drawn within the circle of the 
influence of Catholic truth. 

To an increasing number of Protestants today all religion 
has been reduced to a superficiality—it is not, to them, even 
“morality tinged with emotion”—indeed, it bids fair to become 
nothing more than Social Service mitigated by estheticism. 
The pendulum has swung a long way back, and in 
its swing it has somehow scratched the surface of Catholic 
art. Surely the Church can, without loss of prestige, make the 
most of this unique (though illogical) development of modern 
minds. For it is of the ethos of the Catholic Church to become 
“all things to all men” for their salvation, without relinquish- 
ing one iota of her divinely given authority. Hers is the right- 
ful heritage of Beauty no less than Truth. She sees men re- 
awakening to the appeal of that ancient Beauty, which is for- 
ever new; she sees them lying impotent, though they know it 
not, indeed ready to repudiate the implication, at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple. 

Strange it is that Protestantism, which has lost its grip 
even on the half-truths which brought it forth, should in these 
days be stirred by the appeal of “the beauty of holiness,” that 
beauty which is the rightful heritage of those who seek holiness 
in the only way in which there is or can be any assurance of 
finding it. The “shadow of Peter passing by” has over- 
shadowed some of them, disgusted, distorted, as shadows 
always are. Modern Protestantism lies impotent, helpless, by 
its own fatal admission; begging alms of every new philos- 
opher and philanthropist who holds out the hope of a cure 
through some “restatement,” some “federation,” some plan of 
humanitarian or social service. Dare we think the day is past 
when Peter can say to such, with the voice of divine authority: 
“Arise and walk.” 





THE CENTENARY OF JOHN KEATS. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


PETRY OHN KEATS died in ‘Rome, February 23, 1821. 

. ; One hundred years have passed—years of appre- 

g, of indifference 
N ‘s and pening of neglect and recognition—since 
Chives 24) the young English poet, having fled to Italy a 
victim of tuberculosis, quietly breathed his last in the arms 
of Joseph Severn; one hundred years since Shelley, so soon 
to share his rest in the Protestant Cemetery in the Eternal 
City, poured forth his grief in the lyric ecstasy of the Adonais; 
one hundred years since above the grave of Keats was carved 
the epitaph he had himself composed: “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” One hundred years; and their pass- 
ing has amply proved that epitaph untrue! 

John Keats had no doubt of his high poetic gift; but 
neither had he assurance that the gift had reached maturity 
when his death-warrant hemorrhage came to him in his 
twenty-sixth year. A quarter century is but a little space 
wherein to wrest the prize of immortality. Fronting death in 
an alien land, far from the smoke-haloed metropolis of his 
birth, far from the coterie of his Hampstead friends, far, even, 
from the Tory reviewers who had plucked to pieces the first 
flower of his muse, he saw his poetic career less a fact accom- 
plished than a promise unfulfilled; to him came no intimation 
of the “jabberers about pictures and books” who would be 
concerned with his name, his character and his writings a 
century after his demise. Yet today undying laurel crowns the 
“wonderful lad” who felt the flowers growing over him one 
hundred years ago in Rome; and the time is fit to review a 
century of opinion and conjecture, to evaluate the contribution 
made to English literature by Keats, the poet, to reshape and 
rectify our notions of Keats, the man. 

The man was born in a stable, his father a hostler, his 
mother a liveryman’s daughter; and—be it said gently, but 
none the less firmly, for it is the truth—to the man clung the 
cockney odor of stale straw even to the end. But the poet was 
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cradled on Parnassus, and in the flush of his young manhood 
the undying spirit of beauty kissed him on his lips. Keats, 
the man, slinks across the field of memory weak, unmanly, un- 
wholesome, a figure pathetic, inconsequential, uninspiring; 
but Keats, the poet, clad in the shining armor of the spirit, 
goes marching down the ages “with thunder, and with music, 
and with pomp.” Let those who insist that the artist cannot be 
finer and greater than the man, wrestle with this riddle as best 
they can; let the scientist prate of the subtle influences of 
heredity and the philosopher dilate on the potency of unsus- 
pected social forces. The emergence of the gorgeous poet 
from the chrysalis of his unlovely manhood is but another veri- 
fication of the old-fashioned belief that a beneficent demon 
inhabits the mortal bodies of singers of immortal songs, and 
tunes their fleshly hearts to ethereal melody. The phenomenon 
of John Keats does not need the ministrations of psychoanaly- 
sis; it asks us only to marvel and enjoy. 


. . » His fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity. 


During the century of his posthumous celebrity, Keats, the 
man has suffered most from the adulation of his devotees. 
Not without discernment did Matthew Arnold, years ago, pro- 
test against “the admirers whose pawing and fondness does not 
good but harm to the fame of Keats.” In a persistent effort— 
actuated by generous and disinterested motives but most un- 
fortunate in its ultimate effects—to dissipate the misunder- 
standing that during his lifetime and immediately after his 
death clouded the personality of the young poet, most of his 
biographers and interpreters have swathed the true Keats in 
the fair but unconvincing folds of over-appreciation, and have 
made him the centre of a misleading eulogistic legend. The 
myth of the “Johnny Keats” of “the Cockney School of Poetry,” 
so indignantly repudiated by his friends, was no graver a dis- 
tortion of the truth than is the modern and more tenacious 
myth of the vigorous, manly, well-balanced and thoroughly 
lovable Keats, fostered with so much scholarly impressiveness 
by such investigators as Sir Sidney Colvin and exploited with 
so much picturesqueness and verve by such popularizers as 
Mr. Hancock and the late Hamilton Mabie. 


1 Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 105. 
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The hundred years just passed have brought to light a 
sufficiency of documentary data upon which to establish our 
conception of Keats, the man. We have authentic descriptions 
of his personal appearance; we have contemporary estimates 
of his character and dispositions; we have his own letters, 
written with no prospect of their eventual publication, to his 
relatives and familiars. We have had time to allow undis- 
criminating affection to settle and transitory prejudice to sub- 
side. And in the light of what we know, it is impossible to 
yield assent to the eulogistic legend. 

The eulogistic legend seeks to make of Keats a virile, 
wholesome figure, the possessor of abounding vigor and un- 
ruffled poise, something, even, of a scholar, a congenial com- 
panion and a thoroughly normal being with plenty of “flint 
and iron” in his make-up. The earlier conception of Keats, 
for all its exaggeration, seems to have been nearer the truth; 
for the cold facts are that John Keats was effeminate and 
eccentric, moody and vacillating; that, even allowing for his 
truncated education, he was conspicuously unlearned outside 
of one constricted field; that, even as a child, but more mani- 
festly during the last months of his life, he was a victim of 
hysteria and neuroticism. 

Haydon’s life mask of Keats does not embody the linea- 
ments of a manly man, and Severn’s portrait, even though 
painted many years after the poet’s death, suggests less the 
presence of flint and iron than what Sir Sidney Colvin finds to 
be a characteristic of Keats’ poetic heroes, “a touch, not the 
wholesomest, of effeminacy and physical softness.”? In both 
are emphasized the full, protruding, sensuous lips. And Lord 
Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes) quotes a description 
of Keats given by a lady “whose feminine acuteness of percep- 
tion is only equaled by the vigor of her understanding.” She 
saw the poet at Hazlitt’s lectures in 1818: “His eyes were large 
and blue, his hair auburn; he wore it divided down the centre, 
and it fell in rich masses off each side of his face; his mouth 
was full, and less intellectual than his other features... . 
The shape of his face had not the squareness of a man’s, but 
more like some women’s faces I have seen—it was so wide 
over the forehead and so small at the chin.”* 


* English Men of Letters’ Series, Keats, p. 99. 
*R. M. Milnes, The Poetical Works of John Keats. Memoir, p. xxvii. 
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The impression that “stout Cortez” discovered the Pacific 
Ocean is not the only evidence of misinformation found in 
Keats’ works. “We expect,” says one of his most sympathetic 
biographers, “that a modern poet shall have some conception 
of the world-scheme as ordered by modern science; that he 
shall be consistent with the facts of common knowledge. The 
sunlight, for Keats, penetrates brilliantly into submarine deeps. 
He would cool his claret in a cellar a mile deep, where the 
temperature would be very hot. He causes strawberries and 
apples to ripen at the same time and grows them beside al- 
mond trees and cinnamon. Such things will pass, under poetic 
license, as possible in the empire of the gods. But the fact 
that the gods must be invoked so often in the apology, shows 
that Keats, in the main, is oblivious of natural law.”* 

These are not weighty matters, to be sure, and to make 
much ado over them were to join hands with the pedants who 
scold Shakespeare for giving the ancient Romans hats and 
Bohemia a sea coast; yet they are significant in the case of 
Keats who, in addition to his sparse linguistic attainments and 
his stippled knowledge of literature, manifested in other re- 
spects a very narrow range of interests. Much that is human 
was foreign to him. We have been told how thoroughly he 
absorbed Lempriére; rightly to appraise his intellectual equip- 
ment it is not less necessary to recall that he contemned phil- 
osophy without knowing anything about it, that in religion he 
was an innocent bystander, that in the decade of Wellington 
and Waterloo he was the one English poet who voiced no rap- 
ture of national triumph, that in the age immediately follow- 
ing the French Revolution he was untouched by the wave of 
enthusiasm that tossed Wordsworth on its foaming crest and 
swept Byron to his death in the swamps of Missolonghi. Sage 
advice, under the circumstances, was that proffered by his 
chronically magniloquent friend, Haydon: “Collect incident, 
study character, read Shakespeare and trust in Providence.” 

A fourth of this monition Keats did take to heart. He 
read Shakespeare, lovingly if uncritically, and quoted and mis- 
quoted him in his letters. Unsurpassed schooling was that for 
a poet, and as a poet Keats profited much; but Keats, the man, 
derived from the Bard of Avon no appreciable knowledge of 
either himself or his fellowmen. Professor Bradley is at 


*A. E. Hancock, John Keats, a Literary Biography, p. 27. 
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pains to assure us that Keats’ insight into human nature “ap- 
pears, on the whole, more decidedly in the letters than in the 
poems.”*® The letters reveal an insight very ordinary and very 
faulty. The reading of Shakespeare bred in Keats the amiable 
delusion that he might write “ a few fine plays—my greatest 
ambition, when I do feel ambitious.”* Poor Keats! His was 
the human weakness of believing that we may some day do 
supremely well that which we are congenitally incapable of 
doing at all. 

The letters of Keats are fascinating and illuminating docu- 
ments, and they are by no means void of expressions of stanch 
resolve and generous impulse; but the too placable readers 
who accept such passages as keys to the character of the man 
who wrote them, ignore the fact that, while it is a relatively 
facile thing to be stanch and generous with pen and ink, the 
manly sentiments promulgated on paper are not necessarily 
carried into fruition in the writer’s life. Byron was not the 
only romanticist who could truthfully confess, “I praise the 
virtues which I cannot claim.” The letters show that Keats 
had his moods of vaulting independence, his moments of 


glowing human sympathy; but, too, they are symptomatic of 


” 


what he calls “a horrid Morbidity of Temperament,” “an un- 
steady and vagarish disposition,” and their prevailing attitude 
is that of “a sick eagle looking at the sky.” For many of his 
extravagances we are eager to make considerate allowance— 
he was a young man, and often a man physically ill; but in 
justice we must concede the soundness of Mr. Paul Elmer 
More’s dictum that, “he was never quite able to distinguish 
between the large liberties of the strong and the jaunty flip- 
pancy of the underbred.”’ 

That Keats was wayward, undisciplined and neurasthenic 
the letters give abundant evidence; and the testimony of his 
familiars—Bailey, Leigh Hunt, Clarke, Haydon, and his own 
brother, George—tends to confirm the impression. At school 
he manifested an ungovernable temper and a spirit abnorm- 
ally pugnacious. “We quarreled often and fought fiercely,” 
declares his brother, “and I can safely say, and my school- 
fellows will bear witness, that John’s temper was the cause 


* Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 219. 

* Letters of John Keats to His Family and Friends. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Letter cxxv. 

' Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series, p. 109. 
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of all.” “His penchant was for fighting,” Edward Holmes tes- 
tifies. “He would fight anyone—morning, noon, and night, 
his brother among the rest. It was meat and drink to him... 
This violence and vehemence—this pugnacity and generosity 
of disposition—in passions of tears or outrageous fits of 
laughter—always in extremes—will help to paint Keats in his 
boyhood.” And Charles Cowden Clarke: “His passion at times 
was almost ungovernable; and his brother, George, being con- 
siderably the taller and stronger, used frequently to hold him 
down by main force, laughing when John was ‘in one of his 
moods.’”* No indication this of normal boy nature, but of 
unbalanced character and what Haydon described as “terrier 
courage.” 

The child was father to the man. Lowell comments 
euphemistically on “the flush of his fine senses and the flutter 
of his electric nerves;” it would be more accurate to say that 
Keats, body and soul, was magnetized to the point of disease. 
He was even physically disproportioned, as Hunt observes, 
his head, “a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remarkably 
small in the skull,” and his hands, prematurely old, “faded and 
swollen in the veins.”*® It is the fashion to disparage the un- 
flattering comments of Haydon, but Haydon, for all his own 
eccentricity, was a keen observer and a searching character 
analyst; if biased, he was certainly biased in Keat’s favor. 
And it is from Haydon we learn that Keats “was haughty, and 
had a fierce hatred of rank;” that once Keats “covered his 
tongue and throat, as far as he could reach, with Cayenne 
pepper, in order to enjoy ‘the delicious coolness of claret in 
all its glory;’” that, despite the painter’s remonstrances, “he 
distrusted himself and flew to dissipation” and “for six weeks 
he was hardly ever sober;” that during his illness he was 
“enraged at his own feebleness, seemed as if he were going out 
of the world with a contempt for this, and no hopes of a 
better,” that “he muttered as I stood by him that if he did not 
recover, he would ‘cut his throat.’ ”?° 

This picture of the neurotic Keats is not pleasant to con- 
template, and the exhibition of it might well be spared but for- 
the need of correcting the idealized portrait enshrined in the 


*English Men of Letters Series, Keats, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
*Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, vol. ii., chapter xvi. 
# B. R. Haydon, Life, Letters and Table Talk, p. 207, et seq. 
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eulogistic legend of Keats, the man. That same legend would 
have us believe that Keats was unaffected by the severe and 
largely unfair criticism—really, a bit of dirty politics—vented 
upon his Endymion by Blackwood’s and The Quarterly; that 
Shelley in the Adonais and Byron in Don Juan and Severn 
in the inscription on Keats’ grave were all in error in their as- 
sumption that the comminations of the reviewers practically 
killed the poet. Now, while the earlier opinion that Keats was 
“snuff’d out by an article” is manifestly an exaggeration, we 
are not so sure that his extreme sensitiveness to adverse criti- 
cism was not a contributory cause of his premature decline. 
Certain it is that the offensive epithet, “the Cockney School,” 
“stuck like a barbed arrow in his heart.”"* His expression of 
truculent indifference to the opinion of the reviewers may be, 
as the proponents of the eulogistic legend protest, an evidence 
of his fearlessness and manly independence; but it may also be 
not unreasonably accepted as proof that the poet was whis- 
tling to keep up his courage. He was apprehensive even before 
the event. He has hopes of the non-appearance of the article 
in Blackwood’s; he does not “mind it much,” yet if he is to be 
abused as his friend Hunt had been abused, he feels that he 
must “call the writer to account.” And later, in a despondent 
mood, he wonders if he should not “go to Edinburgh and 
study for a physician. . . It’s not worse than writing poems, 
and hanging them up to be fly-blown on the Review 
shambles.”** 

Keats’ tender love for his little sister, Fanny, is the one 
undimmed radiance in the story of his life. His letters to her 
have a tender charm. He chats with her about his daily doings 
and his prospects; he is mindful of her liking for toys and for 
sweetmeats; he is solicitous about her health and counsels her 
how to dress against the cold; he exerts himself to find a home 
for her reluctantly discarded dog. In his relations with this 
orphan sister John Keats is admirable, lovable. Hers was the 
one womanly influence which breathed an unalloyed benedic- 
tion on his few and troubled days of mortal life. 

Almost until the very end, Keats seemed to have been 
untouched by feminine charm. He who could reshape the 
surpassing comeliness of Venus and the Graces, he who so 
keenly responded to the picturesqueness of the Isis and the 

"William Hazlitt, “On Living to One’s Self.” “Letter xcii. 
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sublimity of the Scottish highlands, he who so passionately 
loved “the principle of beauty in all things,” was inexplicably 
indifferent to the light that lies in woman’s eyes. He could 
write to Taylor in August, 1819: “I equally dislike the favor of 
the public with the love of a woman. They are both cloying 
treacle to the wings of Independence.” The sentiment would 
be most commendable in a monk; it is all but uncanny in a 
romantic poet, and events soon proved that Sir Galahad had 
already ridden to a fall. 

Romeo was smitten with Rosaline ere he succumbed to 
Juliet’s charms. Eight months before he professed his ascetic 
aloofness from the cloying treacle of feminine favor, Keats had 
recorded his impressions of a young lady from East India 
whom he met at the house of a friend: “She is not a Cleopatra, 
but she is at least a Charmian. She has a rich Eastern look; 
she has fine eyes and fine manners. When she comes into a 
room she makes an impression the same as the Beauty of a 
leopardess. .. She kept me awake one night as a tune of 
Mozart’s might do.”** The oriental Charmian was Keats’ 
Rosaline; and less than a month later he met his tragedy and 
his Juliet in the person of Fanny Brawne. 

In affairs of the heart there is no disputing about taste, 
so those cavilers are beside the point who insist that Fanny 
Brawne was distinguished neither for beauty nor for brains, 
that she did not and could not reciprocate the fervor of Keats’ 
devotion, that his friends and hers agreed that the betrothal 
was ill-advised. With the character of the lady we are not 
here concerned. It is enough to know—-say, rather, it is too 
much to know—that Keats, depleted of vitality, doomed to 
proximate death, sadly bruised if not wholly crushed in spirit, 
concentrated in his hectic affection for Fanny Brawne all the 
energy of his diseased nerves and all the ardor of his undis- 
ciplined heart. 

It is too much to know; for I am one of those who maintain 
that the publication of Keats’ letters to Fanny Brawne, by H. 
B. Forman in 1876, was not only an error in taste, but a positive 
breach of decency. Art has its reticences—or used to have; 
and artists are entitled to theirs. But the thing was done; the 
letters are here; they are inescapable; and inescapable, too, is 
the conviction one must form from their perusal that—even 

* Letter Ixxiii. 
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after making generous allowances for the poet’s physical ill- 
ness and the fine frenzy of his love—the man who wrote them 
was utterly unbalanced, deplorably abased, the groveling, 
whimpering victim of emasculated and rachitic passion. They 
signalize the acme of neuroticism. 

Such was Keats, the man. But another being—splendid, 
aspiring, in a sense incomparable—was Keats, the poet. Prac- 
tically all his enduring verses were written within the brief 
space of two years; and they constitute a little volume, but 
a great book. English literature is a goodly and imposing 
fabric, the noblest and most variegated, truth to tell, in all the 
world; but English literature would be measurably poorer and 
thinner and duller, bereft of the products of Keats’ enchanted 
loom. The opening line of Endymion has passed as a proverb 
into familiar speech; across the chasm of a century our spirits 
today are soothed and gladdened by the sonnet he wrote on 
the flyleaf of his beloved Shakespeare en route to Italy and his 
doom, with its exquisitely phrased delineation of 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores; 


the picture gallery of our imagination is enriched with many 
a glowing triumph of his inspired brush—Isabella in the forest 
intent upon her lovelorn quest; Clymene, her “eyes up-looking 
mild,” in the melancholy council of the Titans; the dying 
glories of the autumn fields; 


some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 


and, in poignant loveliness, 


the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


Many another hundred years shall come and go ere those 
pictures lose their lustre or their matchless colors fade. 

A detailed survey of Keats’ poetry has no place in this 
brief retrospect. In Mr. E. de Selincourt’s scholarly edition” 
and Sir Sidney Colvin’s latest book** are garnered the assured 


“E. de Selincourt, The Poems of John Keats. 1905. The notes are of especial 


value. 
“Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats—His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and 


After-Fame. 1917. 
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facts and the reasoned conjectures anent its literary history. 
Let us content ourselves with some general considerations on 
the literary character and abiding worth of Keats’ unique con- 
tribution to English song. 

The extent of that contribution we cannot estimate unless, 
to begin with, we recognize its limitations. Amiel remarked 
that La Fontaine’s lyre lacks the religious string. Keats’ lyre 
lacks the religious string and the patriotic string, the string of 
vibrant, manly passion, the string that twangs with the zest 
of combat, the string that evokes, when touched by Goldsmith's 
stubby fingers, memories of rural sports and childhood’s hal- 
lowed joys; it lacks, too, the string of imaginative philosophiz- 
ing, of speculation on the life of man suffused with pensive 
fancy. But, with all its lack of variety, how superbly Keats’ 
lyre resounds with music of the spirit! 

And yet, even while we thrill at the prospect of the stately 
temple of English speech reared by this truly “wonderful lad,” 
even while we admire the dexterity he so often shows in the 
choice and arrangement of significant and suggestive words, 
even while the spell of his imagination transports us to faery 
seas forlorn, we are regretfully aware that his vision is kindled 
of a light that never was on sea or land, that his projections 
and embodiments of eternal beauty are not authentic revela- 
tions of human life and destiny, that the men and women who 
palely gleam amid the folds of his delicately woven tapestries 
are but idealized and unconvincing portraits of men and 
women as they are. The supreme literary artists are masters 
of word magic and framers of exalted dreams, and in these 
respects John Keats may claim comparison with the mightiest 
of them all. But the supreme literary artists are also and 
fundamentally revealers of human character, initiators into 
the mystery and complexity of life. Such are Shakespeare and 
Dante and Goethe, Virgil and Milton and Corneille; but such 
is not John Keats. That was the door to which he found no 
key. 

Had Keats lived longer—alluring thought!—had Keats 
been enriched by ampler experience and reading and suffering, 
he might indeed have entered into the company of those truly 
immortal bards who are kings and priests and prophets of 
humanity. But his work must be estimated, not by its promise, 
but by its actuality. And as it stands it cannot rank with the 
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supreme literature of the world, for the one sufficient reason 
that its vital content is thin and its vital outlook narrow. He 
saw life steadily; he did not see it whole. True artist that he 
was, he himself perceived the lack, and looked forward to the 
day when his dim, chaotic perception of the truth of life might 
be strengthened and clarified: 


What though I am not wealthy in the dower 

Of spanning wisdom; though I do not know 

The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 

Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 

Of man; though no great ministering reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

To clear conceiving; yet there ever rolls 

A vast idea before me. 


Keats’ verses are not wholly lacking in intuitive percep- 
tions of certain fundamental truths of life, not entirely devoid 
of expressions pregnant and bejeweled of human wisdom and 
human aspiration. He can appreciate 


that severe content 
Which comes of thought and musing; 


he can recognize a familiar variant of “the insolence of office” 
in the person of the great man who is “only blind from sheer 
supremacy;” but, for all their melody and beauty and pictorial 
appeal, his verses are relatively barren of those nuggets of 
world wisdom eternal and sublime that may be so bountifully 
gleaned from the lavishly strewn pages of Homer and Shake- 
speare and the deep-eyed Florentine. A piece of literature rich 
in its vital content—a play like the @dipus Tyrannus, a poem 
like The Ring and the Book—may be absorbed into one’s life 
philosophy, and be made a guide to the formation of character 
and the shaping of conduct. To follow such a course with 
Hyperion or Lamia were as futile as to attempt to cross the 
Atlantic on a raft of reeds or to tunnel the Alps with a paper- 
knife. 

Any conjecture as to what might have been the quality and 
extent of Keats’ contribution to vital literature, had he been 
blessed with riper years and wider vision, must take into ac- 
count his penchant for mythological themes and pre-Christian 
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world conditions. The nineteenth century English poet was all 
but exclusively concerned with wood nymphs and satyrs, 
pagan rites of marriage feast and harvest time, the legendary 
strife between the Titans and the Olympians. It is an extra- 
ordinary example of literary xenoglossy. His devotion to the 
pagan past and his discontent with the world in which he lived, 
are beautifully voiced in the lines of his famous dedication 
to Leigh Hunt: 


Glory and loveliness have pass’d away; 
For if we wander out in early morn, 
No wreathed incense do we see upborne 
Into the east, to meet the smiling day: 
No crowd of nymphs soft-voic’d and young and gay, 
In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses and pinks and violets to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 


It was a clear recognition of the essential paganism of Keats’ 
outlook on life that prompted Shelley to entitle his memorial 
dirge the Adonais, that inspired Mrs. Browning, in her Vision 
of the Poets, to eulogize Keats as the beloved of Venus and 
that wrung from Wordsworth the qualified praise that Endy- 
mion is “a pretty piece of paganism.” And it was an error in 
taste and perception, usually unerring and keen, that led a more 
recent interpreter to characterize The Eve of St. Agnes as “a 
vision of beauty, deep, rich, and glowing as one of those dyed 
windows in which the heart of the Middle Ages still burns.”** 
For the heart of the Middle Ages, as even Carlyle could see, 
was that living, motivating Catholic faith the least suggestion 
of which is missing from Keats’ gorgeous pagan idyl. Apart 
from its title, there is nothing Catholic in the poem. 

And yet Mabie’s comment suggests a searching, though 
elusive truth, for the paganism of Keats, like all the other 
paganism in modern literatures, is not the ancient paganism 
at all. In the course of his somewhat prosaic, but eminently 
sensible review, of Keats’ poems, in The Edinburgh Review 
for August, 1820, Francis Jeffrey took occasion to observe: 
“There is something very curious, too, we think, in the way 
in which he, and Mr. Barry Cornwall also, have dealt with the 
pagan mythology, of which they have made so much use in 


* Hamilton Wright Mabie, Essays in Literary Interpretation, p. 255. 
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their poetry. Instead of presenting its imaginary persons 
under the trite and vulgar traits that belong to them in the 
ordinary systems, little more is borrowed from these than the 
general conception of their conditions and relations; and an 
original character and distinct individuality is bestowed 
upon them, which has all the merit of invention, and all the 
grace and attraction of the fictions on which it is engrafted.” 

As has been sagely remarked by a man who in his own 
work abundantly realized the possibilities of correlating poetry 
with religion, “the poetry of paganism is chiefly a modern 
creation.”** To the denizens of the ancient world paganism 
was a sordid, chilling thing, like the cluttered and unswept 
stage of a modern theatre at ten o’clock in the morning; it was 
the English, French and German poets of more recent cen- 
turies—men who, so to say, loved the old gods as conceptions 
but did not worship them as divinities—that installed colored 
footlights and a calcium in the wings. Christianity wreaked a 
strange revenge on the rites she had supplanted; she destroyed 
their dominion over the souls of men, but preserved them as 
zesthetic garnishings in the new order of civilization. She con- 
verted the sacred trees into wayside crosses, the Pantheon into 
a Christian church; and to her sculptors and her poets she 
consigned the ancient divinties to touch them with a beauty 
hitherto unknown. And all unawares, Keats, willy nilly the 
child of centuries of Christian art and thought and living, 
carried on the traditional procedures and flooded the pallid 
statuary of the elder paganism with streams of rich and ideal- 
izing light. 

But we remember Keats a hundred years after his death, 
not for his denatured paganism, but for the incomparable 
timbre of his singing voice, the splendor of his tones. To 
Wordsworth—whenever the Tiresias of Windermere deigns to 
write real poetry—we go for insight into nature, for a placid 
holiday amid rustic sights and sounds, for a corrective view 
of man set off against the background of stream and cliff and 
wold. To Browning we go in our unshaven moods to partici- 
pate in a stag party of the spirit, and to ponder the disjointed 
and trenchant observations of our cryptic and penetrating 


Francis Jeffrey, “Essays on English Poets and Poetry,” from The Edinburgh 


Review, p. 591. 
* Francis Thompson, “Paganism, Old and New.” 
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host. To Thompson we go when the soul, grown world-weary 
of bread and cheese and broken resolutions, demands rococo 
embellishments of eternal verities, and an esthetic festival of 
waxen tapers and flowers drooping, heavy-eyec, in vases ara- 
besque. But to Keats we go, rather than to any other English 
poet, when we yearn, not for philosophy or information, not 
for spiritual re-creation, but for some appeasement of our 
native hunger for beauty—beauty single and consonant and 
unalloyed. 

For John Keats is eminently and unapproachably the poet 
of the beautiful in word and implication and spacious dream. 
Of the Ygdrasil of his universe, beauty was the flower and the 
fruit. He looked upon fine phrases like a lover. The poet in 
him sought thirstingly the elusive loveliness that permeates 
creation, the loveliness that even man’s foulest perversions 
cannot wholly banish from the world, the loveliness which is 
the perfume of God’s presence when He walked of old in the 
garden, and which still lingers in the works of His hands. In 
the contemplation of that beauty John Keats drank delight; in 
the expression and interpretation of that beauty John Keats 
tasted contentment and surcease. “I feel assured,” he tells a 
friend, “I should write from the mere yearning and fondness 
I have for the beautiful, even if my night’s labors should be 
burned every morning, and no eye ever shine upon them.”” 
Much has been written about Keats’ theory of his art, about 
his technique of verse-making, about his philosophy of the 
beautiful in poetry and life. As appositely might we seek to 
formulate the zsthetic convictions of his own full-throated 
nightingale. Hence, literal-minded commentators and un- 
imaginative pursuers of “scientific” research, metric surgeons 
with your scalpels and anesthetics! Wretched fact-grubbing 
reincarnations of old Apollonius that ye are, has not the singer 
himself given you your convincing answer: 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


Is the poetry of John Keats, the embodiment of his vision 
of the beautiful, the record of his never-ending pursuit of the 
beautiful, needed in this modern world a century after his 


%” Letter Ixxvi. 
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death? The bare fact that such a question can be asked, is 
cogent proof that the reply must be a categorical and 
emphatic affirmative. The forces of evil still wage war against 
God as Infinite Goodness and as Infinite Love; but, in even a 
more marked degree, do they seek to drive from men’s minds 
and hearts the conception of God as Infinite Beauty. And too 
often the forces of evil are strangely abetted by the apostles of 
righteousness. The phylactery of the Pharisee may still be 
glimpsed in the marketplace, the rigorous ideal of the Jansen- 
ist has not spent its force, and the art-effacing whitewash still 
drips portentous from the Puritan’s brush. With our hybrid 
architecture and our futurist art, with our popular music re- 
verting to the Voodoo incantation and our popular literature 
exploiting salacious ugliness, blatant and unashamed, acute is 
our need for the poetry of John Keats to teach us the distinc- 
tion between melody and noise, to convince us that the sen- 
suous is not the sensual, to refresh our eyes with the vision of 
beauty, and lead our aching and reluctant feet unto the realms 
of gold. A renewed discernment of the reflection of God’s 
Beauty in the world, a renewed realization of the possibilities 
of loveliness inherent in the very words we heedlessly toss 
hither and yon in our workaday lives, a renewed reverence 
for the evanescent pulchritude we glimpse in a glowing phrase 
or a sunset splendor, an organ cadence or a tempest’s wail, an 
ocean vista or a woman’s face—these are what come to us 
when we set foot within Keats’ magic bower, these, and a 
strength-assuring sleep, 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


And ours is no transient need. Even as the world shall 
always need the saint, so shall it always need the poet; both, 
working ever against seemingly insuperable odds, are destined 
in the Divine economy to bring mankind to the liberating truth. 
For Keats was right: Beauty is truth; truth, beauty. To recog- 
nize the validity of his contention we need have recourse 
neither to Plato and the Timzus, nor to Lessing and the 
Laocoon, nor to Cousin and his trinity of truth, beauty and 
goodness. “To the materialist philosop! 2r,” writes Amiel, 
“the beautiful is a mere accident. . . . To the spiritual phil- 
osopher the beautiful is the rule, the law, the universal founda- 
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tion of things. . Beauty is ...a memento fallen from 
heaven to earth to remind us of the ideal world.”* A little 
learning scoffs; true wisdom is chastened—and adores. 

One day, a hundred years ago, a carriage glided through 
the streets of Rome; and from the half open window the 
lustrous eyes of John Keats, set deep in a face upon which a 
mortal pallor had already fallen, caught a fleeting vision of 
the broken arches of the Coliseum. He who had sung so un- 
tiringly of the quest of beauty and, dying in his springtime, 
left a heritage of art, was vouchsafed a glimpse of the arena 
where martyrs, when the world was young, had perished for 
the cause of truth. 

“Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” Yes, the 
passing of a hundred years has proved that prophecy untrue. 
The weakness, the weariness, perchance the bitterness of the 
man for the moment obscured the seerlike vision of the bard; 
and presently he died, his last days soothed by the sonatas of 
Haydn and the efflorescent prose of Jeremy Taylor, most poet- 
ical of English pulpiteers. Today another epitaph may better 
summarize his achievements, better signalize his fame. It is 
from his own Hyperion: 






















*Tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty shall be first in might. 
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2% Amiel’s Journal, April 3, 1865. 
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THE LIFE’S WORK OF J. H. NEWMAN. 
BY HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. 


IV. 


LATER CATHOLIC WRITINGS. 


Mi was concerned—of the Irish University scheme, 

the shadows fell thick over Newman’s life during 

a period of more than twenty years (1857-1879). 

The main items of the story have been already 

indicated, and need not be here repeated. But there were 

intervals during which the clouds broke and the clear day- 

light re-asserted itself. The year 1864 once more brought the 

distinguished Oxford convert prominently before the public 

eye, under circumstances which gained for him a full measure 

of sympathy alike from Catholics and from great numbers of 
his Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

“At Christmas, 1863, there appeared in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine a review by Charles Kingsley of J. A. Froude’s History of 
England. In it occurred the following passage: ‘Truth, for its 
own sake, had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. 
Father Newman informs us that it need not be, and on the 
whole ought not to be; that cunning is the weapon which 
heaven has given to the saints wherewith to withstand the 
brute male force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrinally correct 
or no, it is, at least, historically so... Newman wrote to the 
publishers ... ‘to draw their attention as gentlemen to a 
grave and gratuitous slander.’ ”* 

What followed may be best summed up in Newman’s own 
trenchant words. They are from a pamphlet published at the 
time: 

Mr. Kingsley begins then by exclaiming: “O, the chican- 
ery, the wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, the conscience- 
killing tyranny of Rome! We have not far to seek for an 
evidence of it! There’s Father Newman to wit: one living 


1 Ward, Newman, ii., p. 7. 
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specimen is worth a hundred dead ones. He, a priest, writ- 
ing of priests, tells us that lying is never any harm.” I 
interpose: “You are taking a most extraordinary liberty 
with my name. If I have said this, tell me when and 
where.” Mr. Kingsley replies: “You said it, reverend Sir, in 
a sermon which you preached when a Protestant, as vicar of 
St. Mary’s, and published in 1844. . .” I make answer: “Oh, 
not it seems, as a priest speaking of priests; but let us have 
the passage.” Mr. Kingsley relaxes: “Do you know, I like 
your fone. From your tone I rejoice—greatly rejoice—to 
be able to believe that you did not mean what you said.” 
I rejoin: “Mean it! I maintain I never said it, whether as 
a Protestant or as a Catholic.” Mr. Kingsley replies: “I 
waive that point.” I object: “Is it possible? What? Waive 
the main question? I either said it or I didn’t. You have 
made a monstrous charge against me—direct, distinct, 
public; you are bound to answer it as directly, as distinctly, 
as publicly, or to own you can’t. “Well,” says Mr. Kings- 
ley, “if you are quite sure you did not say it, I'll take your 
word for it—I really will.” “My word! I am dumb. 
Somehow I thought that it was my word that happened to 
be on trial. The word of a professor of lying that he does 
not lie!” But Mr. Kingsley reassures me. “We are both 
gentlemen,” he says, “I have done as much as one gentle- 
man can expect from another.” I begin to see, he thought 
me a gentleman at the very time that he said I taught lying 
on system. After all it is not I, but it is Mr. Kingsley who 
did not mean what he said.? 


It was, as all the world knows, this brief but lively pas- 
sages of arms which gave occasion to that remarkable “History 
of My Religious Opinions,” more commonly known as the 
Apologia, from which was derived the greater part of what 
has been told, in a former article, of Newman’s life as an 
Anglican. Needless to say that, although its immediate pur- 
pose was the vindication of the author’s personal sincerity, 
and of his unwavering fidelity to the truth, as he has seen it 
at each stage of the long process of his conversion, the work is, 
on far wider grounds, a human document of the deepest in- 
terest and of very real importance. 

Six years were yet to elapse before the publication of 
Newman’s next substantial work, The Grammar of Assent, 
which must now claim our attention. At first sight, it might 

2A Correspondence with the Rev. Charles Kingsley, pp. 32, 33. 
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seem as though this book had proved an exception to New- 
man’s practice (to which reference has clearly been made) of 
having always in view, in his writings, “the need of the 
moment.” But it is an exception only in appearance. It was 
not, indeed, called forth by some special crisis, like that which 
was occasioned by the Gorham judgment, or by the outbreak 
of a violent “No Popery” agitation on the restoration of the 
hierarchy, nor again by some published attack on himself or 
on his fellow Catholics, as was the case with the Apologia, 
the “Letters” to Pusey and the Duke of Norfolk, and the reply 
to Principal Fairbairn in the Contemporary Review. Never- 
theless, it was addressed to a very special and urgent need, not 
indeed of the moment alone, but of the age, to a need the 
sense of which may be said to have haunted him from the days 
of his recoil from that tendency to liberalism in theology of 
which mention has been made in a former article, down to the 
very end of his life. This was the need of the best defence 
that could be raised against the flood of unbelief and skepti- 
cism, the inroads of which, as has been said, he foresaw as 
clearly as it is possible for any one to envisage a general move- 
ment of the human mind. 

Hence it had been his desire to devote his best years to 
the writing of a work, greater than any which he had hitherto 
attempted, on “Faith and Reason.” And when he found this 
hope frustrated by other imperative demands on his time and 
attention, he set himself, in the Grammar of Assent, resolutely 
to deal with at least one particular aspect of the general prob- 
lem, which, as he was deeply convinced, must, by all means, 
be faced. How far the attempt was successful is a question on 
which opinions have been, and probably always will be, 
sharply divided. But it can hardly be called in question that 
some at least of the more or less adverse judgments which have 
been passed on the book as a whole have been based on a mis- 
apprehension of the author’s purpose and meaning. And 
criticism, such as he would have been the last to resent, pro- 
vided only that it were fair, might well have been in a measure 
disarmed by the extreme modesty of the full title of the work. 
He calls it, in terms carefully and deliberately chosen, “An 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent;” proclaiming thus its 
more or less tentative character, and his hope that, while not 
professing to be exhaustive, it may at least prove helpful. And 
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while many, the present writer among the number, would 
vindicate for it a far higher value than could be indicated by 
any words of “faint praise,” no one, it may be hoped, would 
venture to dispute its claim to have fulfilled its purpose as, at 
the very least, an extremely suggestive “Essay.” It is unques- 
tionably one which emphasizes, in a manner which cannot fail 
to compel attention, certain aspects of what may be called “the 
process of faith,” which had been somewhat lightly passed 
over in current treatises on Apologetics. But it is a book to be 
read and used, with due caution, rather by trained theologians 
than by the so-called “average reader,” who might easily mis- 
understand certain portions of it, and find himself bewildered 
by others. Newman’s message, as Dr. William Barry very truly 
writes, was “to the master rather than to the novice;” and to 
no work of his are these words more thoroughly applicable 
than to the Grammar of Assent. 

In the book itself, after a lengthy and minute examination 
into the nature, respectively, of “apprehension,” “inference,” 
and “assent,” the author devotes an important chapter (which 
may indeed be regarded as the kernel of the whole) to the con- 
sideration of what he calls “the Illative Sense,” by which term 
he designates the faculty of reaching conclusions, and even of 
attaining to certainty, by means of implicit reasoning. It is, 
for instance, only as the result of a process of implicit reason- 
ing, based ultimately on multitudinous human testimony, that 
those of us who have not crossed the Atlantic, believe, as an 
indisputable fact, in the existence of New York. Indeed, this 
kind of implicit reasoning may quite safely be said to be our 
chief guide through life. 

' Having established this point, which is indeed beyond 
dispute, he sets himself to solve, or to help others to solve, the 
problem to which the whole of the first portion of the work is 
intended to lead up. This problem, be it observed, is not, as 
some of his critics seem to have supposed: “What are the 
proofs of the existence of God, and of the fact of the Christian 
revelation, which are available for those who have the ability, 
the leisure, the good will to examine them systematically?” 
but the rather different question: “How are men, whether 
highly educated or more or less illiterate, actually led, and 
quite reasonably led, in the first place to that belief in a per- 
sonal God which is the foundation of natural religion, and 
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secondly, towards faith in divine revelation, which is the basis 
of the Christian religion?” And, as the very best means, if not 
the only means, within his reach, of convincingly conducting 
this inquiry, he minutely analyzes and carefully ascribes his 
own mental processes, as the only one of which he has had 
personal experience. But he does this with the conviction that 
the religious experiences of other men will be found, by each 
one for himself, more or less closely to resemble his own; and 
that, therefore, this quasi-personal record will serve for the 
enlightenment and encouragement of others. 


I begin [he says in the chapter on “Religious Inferences” ] 
with expressing a sentiment which is habitually in my 
thoughts, whenever they are turned to the subject of mental 
or moral science, . . . viz., that in these provinces of inquiry 
egotism is true modesty. In religious inquiry each of us 
can speak only for himself, and for himself he has a right 
to speak. His own experiences are enough for himself, but 
he cannot speak for others; he cannot lay down the law; 
he can only bring his own experiences to the common stock 
of psychological facts. He knows what has satisfied and 
satisfies himself; if it satisfies him it is likely to satisfy 
others; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, it will ap- 
prove itself to others also, for there is but one truth. And 
doubtless he does find in fact, that allowing for differences 
of mind and speech, what convinces him does convince 
others also... This being the case, he brings together 
his reasons, and relies on them, because they are his own, 
and this is his primary evidence; and he has a second 
ground of evidence, in the testimony of those who agree 
with him. But his best evidence is the former, which is 
derived from his own thoughts; and it is this which the 
world has a right to demand of him; and, therefore, his true 
sobriety and modesty consists, not in claiming for his con- 
clusions an acceptance or a scientific approval which is not 
to be found anywhere, but in stating what are personally 
his own grounds for his belief in Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion—grounds which he holds to be so sufficient, that he 
thinks that others do hold them implicitly or in substance, 
or would hold them if they inquired fairly, or will hold if 
they listen to him, or do not hold from impediments, in- 
vincible or not as it may be, into which he has no call to 
inquire. However, his own business is to speak for himself.* 


*Grammar of Assent, pp. 384-386. 
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Now to object, as some have objected, to the use of the 
subjective method, as not scientific or systematic, is to 
miss the mark. It is to find fault with the author, not for 
having done ill what he set out to do, but for not having at- 
tempted something quite different; a line of criticism of which 
Newman more than once had experience. More specious is 
the objection that it can by no means be rightfully assumed 
that the interior religious experiences of the average man will, 
in any recognizable fashion, resemble those of the author. It 
might be urged that the mentality, for instance, of Horatio, of 
Laertes, or of the grave diggers in Shakespeare’s play, did not 
differ more widely from that of Hamlet than does the mentality 
of the man in the street, with his varying degrees of knowledge 
or ignorance, from that of Newman himself. Newman would 
reply, I think, that what really differentiates men in their atti- 
tude towards religious truth is not so much the varieties of 
intellectual ability, or equipment, as the presence or absence 
of good will and fidelity to conscience; and that where good 
will and real earnestness are found, the mental processes of 
the learned and the unlearned will be found to be quite strik- 
ingly analogous. 

Be this as it may, it is time to pass to the substance of 
the latter portion of the book, as distinct from its professed 
method. Men are led, says Newman in effect, both to belief 
in God and towards faith in the divine revelation, by a mul- 
titude of considerations which it would be impossible ade- 
quately to set forth in the guise of formal arguments, and 
which do not—any more than our reasons for believing in the 
existence of New York—present themselves in that guise to 
the mind; considerations, moreover, no one of which, taken 
apart, would—as presented to the mind of the average man— 
be sufficient to produce certainty, but which actually and quite 
reasonably produced certainty by their cumulative weight, 
or rather by virtue of their convergence. Now in dealing with 
this matter very great caution is necessary. The proposition 
that “faith ultimately rests on a congeries of probabilities” 
has been condemned as a modernist error. And it is no matter 
for surprise that some should have seen—or wished to see— 
in this condemnation an authoritative judgment adverse to 
Newman himself. Fortunately, however, it has been no less 
authoritatively declared that no condemnation of Newman 
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was intended. And a little attention to Newman’s own ex- 
position of the matter should have been enough to make it 
clear that the condemned proposition is not his. 

As has been already implied, he regards the “probable” 
considerations in question, not as though they were separate, 
independent, unrelated, like the sticks in a bundle or the stones 
in a heap (which is the true connotation of the word “con- 
geries”), but rather like the rays of light which a lense brings 
to a focus. The separate rays would not have been strong. 
enough to kindle the tiniest spark, but in virtue of their con- 
vergence they are capable of starting a conflagration. Again, 
when Newman speaks of single considerations as “probable,” 
he is assessing not what may be called their objective validity, 
but rather their actual force, as, taken singly, they commonly 
present themselves to the individual mind. My present con- 
cern, it will be understood, is not to prove that Newman was 
right (though I happen to believe that he was right), but only 
to make it clear that he did not fall into the theological error 
which has been imputed to him. 

To pass, again, to another point, it has been made a matter 
of reproach against Newman, not only that, in dealing with the 
ground of men’s belief in a personal God, he lays stress, too 
exclusively as it has seemed to some, on the witness of con- 
science, to the comparative neglect of certain other arguments 
which he seems to undervalue, but also that he attributes to 
this interior witness a more imperative and far-reaching 
evidential cogency than it can rightly claim. 

According to the current text-books, and, be it added, ac- 
cording to the common sense view of the matter, the proofs of 
the existence of God may be briefly and crudely indicated thus: 
The existence of the visible world postulates a Creator; the 
order and design manifested in creation and the possession of 
intellect by man postulates a wise Creator; and finally con- 
science, supported by the common consent of the better part of 
mankind, bears testimony to what, for lack of better terms, we 
must call His moral attributes. But it is just this course of 
argument that Newman’s treatment at first sight seems to 
invert. Yes, seems, but only seems. Of all that is contained or 
implied in the summary just given, Newman is careful to call 
no single point in question; but he holds, rightly or wrongly, 
that if the unwritten record of the religious experiences of 
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mankind could be laid bare before us, it would be found that, 
as a rule, men are led to God rather by the inward promptings 
and admonitions of conscience, than by any argument con- 
sciously and explicitly drawn from the outwardly visible cre- 
ation, even though such arguments are implicitly involved in 
the considerations which move them. The difference between 
Newman and his critics turns, I think (though his critics have 
been slow to perceive that it is so), rather on a question of 
psychological fact than of theological doctrine or opinion. 

At any rate, whatever may be thought of Newman’s esti- 
mate of the evidential value of the witness of conscience, it is 
impossible not to admire and be thankful for all that he has 
written, in a great variety of places, on the nature and action 
of conscience in its relation to conduct. The four leading 
ideas that seem to run through all that he has to tell us on this 
subject would seem to be (1) that of the awful majesty of 
conscience as the voice of God in the soul; (2) the urgent 
danger lest that divine voice be either unheard or counter- 
feited; (3) the no less urgent and consequent need that the 
individual conscience should be strengthened and guided by 
some external and authoritative influence; and (4) the truth 
that the Catholic Church is the divinely appointed means and 
organ whereby this necessary guidance and support is sup- 
plied. It would not, perhaps, be easy to illustrate these four 
points from Newman’s writings precisely in the order in which 
they have been here given, but the remembrance of them may 
help the reader to gather something better than a merely gen- 
eral impression from the passages presently to be quoted, and 
which may be further prefaced by a few more words of intro- 
duction. 

Conscience, then, is a voice, the voice of God in the soul, 
and therefore of itself, or objectively, of supreme dignity; but 
it is on the other hand a voice that whispers rather than 
clamors, a voice to which, if we are not habitually attentive, 
we may easily grow deaf, a whisper which, if we are not 
on our guard, is all too easily outvoiced either by the domi- 
neering self-assertion of cold reason, or by the peremptory 
mandates of human society, or by the storms and hurricanes of 
passion, or yet again insidiously counterfeited (as has been 
said) by something which only speciously and superficially 
resembles it; as mere self-willed private judgment resembles 
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it on the side of personal individuality, and human laws or 
conventions, and the human respect thence arising, on the side 
of a spurious sense of obligation, such as is the imagined 
obligation to conform to a man-made code of honor. 

And now let us hear Newman himself, the splendid ex- 
uberance of whose style must afford an excuse for somewhat 
freely abbreviating several of the passages to be quoted. 


The Divine Law [he writes] is the rule of ethical truth, 
the standard of right and wrong, a sovereign, irreversible, 
absolute authority in the presence of men and Angels. This 
law, as apprehended in the minds of individual men, is 
called “conscience;” and, though it may suffer refraction 
in passing into the intellectual medium of each, it is not 
thereby so affected as to lose its character of being the 
Divine Law, but still has, as such, the power of commanding 
obedience. 


Hence it is never lawful to go against conscience, even 
though our conscience should be inculpably erroneous. 


This view of conscience, I know, is very different from 
that ordinarily taken of it both by the Science and Liter- 
ature and by the public opinion of the day. It is founded 
on the doctrine that conscience is the voice of God, whereas 
it is fashionable on all hands now to consider it in one way 
or another a creation of man. By conscience, we mean the 
voice of God in the nature and heart of man as distinct 
from the voice of Revelation. It is a principle planted 
within us, before we have had any training, though such 
training, and experience, is necessary for its strength, 
growth, and due formation. It holds of God, and not of 
man, as an Angel walking on the earth would be no citizen 
or dependent of the Civil Power. Conscience is not a long- 
sighted selfishness, nor a desire to be consistent with one- 
self; but it is a message from Him Who, both in nature and 
in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and teaches and rules 
us by His representatives. Conscience is the aboriginal 
Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in 
its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, 
and, even though the eternal priesthood throughout the 
Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle 
would remain and would have sway.‘ 

Words like these [he goes on] are like empty verbiage 


*“Letter to the Duke,” etc., in Difficulties of Anglicans, ii., pp. 246-249. 
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to the great world of philosophy now. All through my day 
there has been a resolute warfare, I had almost said con- 
spiracy, against the rights of conscience, as I have described 
it. We are told that conscience is but a twist in primitive 
and untutored man; that its dictate is an imagination; 
that the very notion of guiltiness, which that dictate en- 
forces, is simply irrational, for how can there possibly be 
freedom of will, how can there be consequent responsibility, 
in that infinite eternal network of cause and effect in 
which we helplessly lie? And what retribution have we to 
fear, when we have had no real choice to do good or evil? 
So much for the philosophers; now let us see what is the 
notion of conscience in the popular mind. There, too, the 
idea of the presence of a Moral Governor is far away from 
the use of it, frequent and emphatic as that use of it is. 
When men advocate the rights of conscience, they in no 
sense mean the rights of the Creator, nor the duty to Him, 
in thought and deed of the creature, but the right of think- 
ing, speaking, writing, and acting, according to their judg- 
ment and humor, without any thought of God at all. It is 
the right of self-will.® 


But other passages, which I would willingly quote did 
space allow, must give place to two from The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, which have been well chosen by Mr. Ward to illustrate 
Newman’s dread lest that very acquisition of knowledge which 
he was so eager to promote should become a snare, by setting 
up, as it were, a rival to conscience. 


You will observe {he writes] that those higher sciences 
of which I have spoken—Morals and Religion—are not 
represented to the intelligence of the world by intimations 
and notices strong and obvious, such as those which are 
the foundation of Physical Science. The physical nature 
lies before us, patent to the sight, ready to the touch, ap- 
pealing to the senses. .. But the phenomena which are 
the basis of morals and religion have nothing of this lumin- 
ous evidence. Instead of being obtruded upon our notice 
so that we cannot possibly overlook them, they are the 
dictates either of Conscience or of Faith. They are faint 
shadows and tracings, certain indeed, but fragile and almost 
evanescent, which the mind recognizes at one time and not 
at another—discerns when it is calm, loses when it is in 
agitation. .. Who can deny the existence of Conscience? 


'Ibid., pp. 249, 250. 
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who does not feel the force of its injunctions? but how dim 
is the illumination with which it is invested, and how 
feeble its influence, compared with that evidence of sight 
and touch which is the foundation of Physical Science. 
How easily can we be talked out of our clearest views [or 
convictions} of duty? How does this or that moral precept 
crumble into nothing when we rudely handle it! How does 
the fear of sin pass off from us as quickly as the glow of 
modesty dies away from the countenance! and then we 
say: “It is all superstition!” However, after a time we look 
round, and then to our surprise we see, as before, the same 
law of duty, the same moral precepts, the same protests 
fof the conscience] against sin, appearing over against us 
in their old places as though they had never been brushed 
away, like the Divine handwriting upon the wall at the 
banquet. Then, perhaps, we approach them rudely and 
inspect them irreverently, and accost them skeptically, and 
away they go again, like so many spectres... And thus 
those awful, supernatural, bright, majestic, delicate appari- 
tions, much as we may in our hearts acknowledge their 
sovereignty, are no match as a foundation of Science for 


the hard palpable material facts which make up the Prov- 
ince of Physics.* 


These words, from the last of Newman’s Dublin Lectures, 
were spoken in the School of Medicine, and testify, as has been 
said, to the lecturer’s keen anxiety lest the toxic poison of 
Materialism should weaken the faith and deaden the con- 
science of his hearers. 

He could, of course, be no less eloquent on dangers to faith 
and conscience proceeding from quite different quarters, from 
the manifold influence of “this vain, unprofitable, yet overbear- 
ing world,” from “so magnificent, so imposing a presence, as 
that of the great Babylon;” from the world which “professes 
to supply all that we need, as if we were sent into it for the 
sake of being sent, and for nothing beyond the sending;” from 
“this august world” to which “it is a great favor to have an 
introduction.”* But what follows may be more to the present 
purpose. 

“What then,” asks Mr. Ward, after quoting the passage 
already given from the Dublin Lecture, “what then is the force 
which will give to these ‘apparitions’” of faith and conscience 


*Idea of a University, pp. 514, 515. Cf. Ward, Newman, i., pp. 413, 414. 
' Discourses to Mixed Congregations (Ed. 1849), p. 112. 
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“the permanence and stability they need if they are to be our 
stay in life, if we are to feel their reality as we feel the world 
of sense to be real; if we are to rest on them as the foundation 
of our hopes for the future?” To this question the answer is 
that “the Church, which by her liturgy and theology, and by 
the constant preaching of her ministers, keeps those truths 
energetically before us and represents them as ever-living 
principles of action, is here our great support.”® 


That great institution, then, the Catholic Church [con- 
tinues Newman] has been set up by Divine Mercy as a present, 
visible antagonist, and the only possible antagonist, to sight 
and sense. Conscience, reason, good feeling, the instincts 
of our moral natures, the tradition of Faith, the conclusions 
and deductions of philosophical [or “natural”] Religion, 
are no match at all for the stubborn facts . . . which are 
the foundation of physical science. Gentlemen, if you feel, 
as you must feel, the whisper of the law of moral truth 
within you, and the impulse to believe, be sure there is 
nothing whatever on earth which can be the sufficient cham- 
pion of these sovereign authorities of your soul, which can 
vindicate and preserve them to you and make you loyal to 
them, but the Catholic Church. You fear they will go, you 
see with dismay that they are going, under the continual 
impression created on your mind by the details of the 
material science to which you have devoted your lives. 
It is so—I do not deny it; except under rare and happy cir- 
cumstances, go they will, unless you have Catholicism to 
back you up in keeping faithful to them. The world is a 
rough antagonist of spiritual truth; sometimes with mailed 
hand, sometimes with pertinacious logic, sometimes with a 
storm of irresistible facts, it presses on against you. What 
it says is true, perhaps, as far as it goes, but it is not the 
whole truth, or the most important truth. Those more im- 
portant truths which the natural heart admits in substance 
though it cannot [of its own strength] maintain [against 
such adversaries] of these the Church is in matter of fact 
the undaunted and the only defender. She is ever the 
same—ever young and vigorous, and ever overcoming new 
errors with the old weapons. Catholicism is the strength 
of Religion as Science and System are the strength of 
[physical] Knowledge.* 


* Ward, Newman, i., p. 414. Cf. Last Lectures, p. 29. 
*Idea, etc., pp. 515, 516. 
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Alas, that these eloquent and impassioned accents were heard 
no more in the lecture halls of Dublin. 

I have allowed myself, not unwillingly, to be led aside 
from the consideration of the Grammar of Assent to the quota- 
tion of passages not taken from that work, though bearing 
on topics cognate to its subject matter. But I cannot take leave 
of it altogether without paying a tribute of most cordial ad- 
miration to its concluding section, in which Newman deals 
at length, in his most trenchant style, with the “five reasons” 
advanced by the cynical and infidel historian, Gibbon, as ac- 
counting on merely natural grounds, for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

Under stress of limited space, I must needs be content 
briefly to mention some others among the latest works of the 
veteran controversialist. 

In 1866 there appeared, from the pen of Dr. E. B. Pusey, 
a lengthy pamphlet, strangely entitled An Eirenicon (i. e., “A 
Message of Peace”) in which the author vigorously attacked 
Catholic devotion to Our Lady, especially as represented or 
reflected in that once well-known book of popular piety, The 
Glories of Mary, by St. Alphonsus Ligouri. Newman, in his 
reply, has of course no difficulty in showing that the Catholic 
faith does not commit us to an unqualified approval, or adop- 
tion, of what some would regard as the occasionally perfervid 
phraseology of the book, or to a credulous acceptance of the 
ill-authenticated legends which are to be found within its 
covers. The “Letter to Dr. Pusey” was, it will be understood, 
published four years before the Grammar of Assent; but I 
have reserved mention of it till now as being fitly coupled with 
the “Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” which appeared in 1875. 
The occasion of the last-named pamphlet was as follows: In 1873, 
three years after the Vatican definition of Papal Infallibility, 
Mr. Gladstone had received a serious political set-back in the 
rejection of an Irish University Bill. Irritated by this un- 
looked for disappointment, due to the influence of the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone published his Vaticanism in 
Its Relation to the Duty of Civil Allegiance. It was to this 
outburst of petulant bigotry that Newman replied in the above- 
named “Letter.” This is a work which, as protesting against 
the identification of particular theological opinions with the 
faith of the Catholic Church, presents a close analogy with the 
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“Letter to Dr. Pusey.”*® But the right place for its discussion 
would be in the course of a connected account of the Vatican 
definition, such as plainly cannot be attempted here. And of 
the controversy with Dr. Fairbairn, which was the occasion of 
Cardinal Newman’s last appearance in print, at the age of 
eighty-four, space will not allow me to speak. 


[THE END. ] 





THE HARP THAT ONCE THRO’ TARA’S HALLS. 
BY THOMAS A. LAHEY, C.S.C. 


“Tue harp that once thro’ Tara’s hall 
The soul of music shed,” 

Has slumbered long on Tara’s walls, 
But oh, it is not dead. 

The throbs to which it once had leaped 
Have lapsed in silence long, 

But ’tis because its strings were steeped 
In grief too deep for song. 





But Hope has touched away the tears 
And Erin rises now, 

The white dawn of the coming years 
Upon her virgin brow; 

And lo, a thousand pulsing strings 
Have caught the throb that thrills 

The new born Irish heart that sings 
Among the Emerald hills. 


Oh harp by sorrow soothed to sleep, 
A lilting Irish cry 

Has made your pulse again to leap 
In songs that will not die. 

No more, sweet harp, shall music dare 
To live from thee apart, 

For ye shall live—a wedded pair— 
Within the Irish heart. 


%* Both “Letters” have been republished in Difficulties of Anglicans, vol. i. 


VoL. cx. 43 





THE POETRY OF THE PETREL. 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


I have seen a snowy petrel, arising, poise 
Above the green-sloped wave, then pass forevermore 
From keenest sight.—William Sharp, “Oceanus.” 


a SUALLY, however, a petrel does not pass forever- 

m more from keenest sight, but remains in plain 

view, with broad whirlings and coastings that are 

the poetry of motion. At will, the bird can make 

a mile a minute, but usually its flight is airy and 

flickering, more like that of a butterfly than of an ordinary 
bird. Its characteristic position is this “poise above the green- 
sloped wave,” like a bit of the wave itself suspended in air. 


Pied petrels coursed about the sea, 

And skimmed the billows dexterously; 

Sank with each hollow, rose with every hill, 
So close, yet never touched them till 

They seized their prey with rapid bill, 


says Alfred Domett in “The Gulf of St. Lawrence.” This hov- 
ering poise has a utilitarian motive, being a method of procur- 
ing food. Yet it is grace itself and whoever, or whatever, can 
equal it has reached perfection of its kind. Bryant has used 
this idea very aptly in “The Arctic Lover :” 


The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 


Strictly speaking, there is no “snowy petrel,” as the plum- 
age is chiefly dark above and below, though some have white 
breasts and all have areas of white here and there about the 
plumage. Of the seventy or more recognized species, the three 
small petrels called Stormy Petrels, or Mother Carey’s Chickens, 
are the best known. There are the True Stormy Petrel, Leach’s 
Petrel, and Wilson’s, named from the great ornithologist. All 
are of a sooty brown, with a white patch, or “snowflake,” at the 
base of the tail. Mr. H. E. Parkhurst finds a beautiful com- 
parison in the colors and habits of these children of the sea: 
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“A vanishing and ever distant living mystery, with minute 
dusky form, white spotted, dashing tirelessly above the sea, it 
is an exquisite symbol of the dark waves, crested with white, 
that are ever sweeping on, age after age, in restless flight.” 


Far off the Petrel in the troubled way 

Swims with her brood, or flutters in the spray; 

She rises often, often drops again, 

And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 
—George Crabbe. 


Petrel means “Little Peter.” Because these birds run with 
closed wings upon the surface of the water, or hover with 
spread wings just above it, someone has made the poetical 
comparison to St. Peter walking upon the Sea of Gennesareth, 
hence the name: 


Named wert thou, that walkest the water, from the impetuous 
saint of yore— 

Peter—who by faith would gladly step with trembling human feet 

On the Lord’s own shining pathway, there his gracious Lord to 
greet. 

Fear not. He Whose touch upheld the Apostle’s life in Galilee 

Gave thy wings, strong and sustaining, O thou wandering bird, 
to thee—Lady Lindsay, “The Stormy Petrel.” 


The birds are well named “Stormy,” because they not only 
resemble flakes of foam cast off by the dashing waves, but 
because the higher the wind and more agitated the sea, the 
more abundant and lively they are: 


Birds of the sea, they rejoice in storms; 
On the top of the wave you may see their forms; 
They run and dive, and they whirl and fly, 
Where the glittering foam-spray breaks on high; 
And against the force of the strongest gale 
Like phantom ships they soar and sail. 

—Park Benjamin, “The Stormy Petrel.” 


There are several different suppositions as to the origin 
of the term, Mother Carey’s Chickens, for these small petrels, 
and of Mother Carey’s Hens for the larger kinds. It is said 
that the name is a corruption of Cartaret, whose sailors named 
the birds in honor of their captain. Another explanation states 
that “Carey” is from the Latin cara, dear, the bird being under 
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the protection of dear mother nature, or of Mary, the Mother. 
Still another notion is that Mother Carey was a witch with 
ability to make storms rise at command, and that the sailors 
named the bird for her, hoping the compliment would avert 
storms, or else in compliment to the bird’s ability to prophesy 
storms. For, because of their abundance just before or during 
a storm, seamen often believe, or say, that the birds bring bad 
weather. 

Alexander Wilson says of this superstition: “Habited in 
mourning, and making their appearance generally in greater 
numbers previous to or during a storm, they have long been 
fearfully regarded by the ignorant and superstitious, not only 
as the foreboding messengers of tempests and dangers to the 
hapless mariner, but as wicked agents connected, somehow or 
other, in creating them. ‘Nobody,’ say they, ‘can tell anything 
of where they come from or how they breed,’ though (as 
sailors sometimes say) it is supposed that they hatch their eggs 
under their wings as they sit on the water. This mysterious 
uncertainty has doubtless given rise to the opinion so prevalent 
among this class of men, that they are, in some way or other, 
connected with that personage who has been styled The 
Prince of the Powers of the Air. In every country where they 
are known, their names have borne some affinity to this belief. 
They have been called Witches, Stormy Petrels, The Devil’s 
Birds, Mother Carey’s Chickens, probably from some cele- 
brated ideal hag of that name. Their unexpected and numer- 
ous appearance has frequently thrown a momentary damp 
over the mind of the hardiest seamen.” 

Lady Lindsay reverts to this: 


Harbinger of death and danger, o’er the darkly furrowed sea, 

Rides the Stormy Petrel, telling where the gathered whirlwinds be. 

Bird of Fate! whom we should welcome, counting thee as truly 
blest, 

For thy tidings and thy warnings timely brought from east or 
west, 

Knowest not that an ill-tongued prophet is by all men deemed 
accurst— 

He that soonest cries disaster, he that sees far doom the first? 


To collect in numbers before a storm is not proper to 
Petrels alone; gulls, swallows, and other sea and land birds 
feel the change of weather and unconsciously foretell it by 
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their actions. In reality, the storm brings the birds. Alexander 
Wilson explains why they seek out a ship: “It appears that the 
seeds of the Gulf-weed—so common and abundant in this part 
of the ocean, floating perhaps a little below the surface, and 
the barnacles with which ships’ bottoms usually abound, being 
both occasionally thrown up to the surface by the action of 
the vessel through the water in blowing weather, entice these 
birds to follow in the ships’ wake at such times: and not, as 
some have suggested, merely to seek shelter from the storm, 
the greatest violence of which they seem to disregard. There 
is also the greasy dish-washings and other oily substances 
thrown over by the cook, on which they feed with avidity, but 
with great good-nature, their manners being so gentle that I 
have never observed the slightest appearance of quarreling 
or dispute among them.” 

The bird’s note is a faint, chirping, rather wailing weet- 
weet, uttered as it skims buoyantly over the water or runs 
nimbly about patting the tops of the waves with its webbed 
feet. 

No song-note have we, but a piping cry 

That blends with the storm when the wind is high, 
When the land-birds quail 
We sport the gale, 

And merrily over the ocean we sail.—Anon. 


Petrel is a true child of the sea, with the strength and 
endurance that a life on the ocean demands. Wilson tells of 
one with a broken quill feather that followed his ship for 
nearly a week, a distance of four hundred miles in those days. 
“The length of time these birds remain on the wing is surpris- 
ing,” he says. “As soon as it was light enough in the morning 
to perceive them, they were found roaming about as usual, 
and I have often sat in the boat which was suspended by the 
ship’s stern, watching their movements until it was so dark the 
eye could no longer follow them, though I could still hear their 
low note of weet-weet, as they approached the vessel below 
me.” 

Hovered all day in our sluggish wake 
The wonderful petrel’s wing, 
Following, following, ever afar 
Like the love of a human thing. 
—Howard Glyndon. 
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Night has no terrors for a bird that can ride out the 
severest storm in safety, and, after sporting with the waves all 
day, Stormy Petrel settles to rest with a white-cap for his 
pillow and his wing for a nightcap. Mist and foam and spray 
cannot touch him, for his thick oily plumage is a protecting 
“slicker,” while his long legs are encased in high boots, guar- 
anteed not to leak. 


Up and down!—up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 

And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The stormy petrel finds a home— 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air 

And only seekest her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and to teach them to spring 

At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 
—Barry Cornwall. 


Stormy Petrel almost never lands except in June, when 


she seeks a rocky shore or desolate ocean island to build a 
nest and brood the single egg she deposits there. The nesting 
is in colonies, sometimes thousands of birds together. Such a 
colony is an interesting place on a warm evening, when the 
immense numbers of birds assembled there sport about over 
the rocks and sandy shores, chattering in faint, husky voices. 
Occasionally, however, very unpleasant accidents cause them 
to be found in places not at all suited to their wandering 
nature, as Florence Hendrickson records in “Lines on a Stormy 
Petrel Found Dying in Kensington Gardens:” 


He flew long miles over barren lands 
Driven ashore by the stormy seas, 
From the purple crags and the golden sands, 
From foam and freedom and fresh salt breeze; 
Into a city of gloom and smoke, 
With its roar of wheels for the ocean’s roar, 
Where the air is heavy and foul fogs choke, 
But what does it matter—one victim more? 


And Theodore Watts has written an “Ode to Mother Carey’s 
Chicken,” hanging in a cage on a cottage wall. 
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Gaze not at me, my poor unhappy bird; 
That sorrow is more than human in thine eye; 
Too deep already is my spirit stirred 
To see thee here, child of the sea and sky, 
Coop’d in a cage with food thou canst not eat, 
Thy snowflake soiled, and soiled those conquering feet 
That walked the billows, while thy sweet-sweet-sweet 
Proclaimed the tempest nigh. 


It is said that sailors are very careful not to molest Little 
Peter, fearing harm may come to the ship, or to themselves. 
Possibly it is affection rather than superstition that dictates 
their attitude toward these friendly little fellow voyagers. The 
passengers certainly welcome the Little Peters as an interest- 
ing and entertaining bit of life on an otherwise desolate sea; 
an ocean voyage would not be half as pleasant without the 
company of the little birds. 

“Ever flapping its winglets, I have marked the little bird,” 
says Audubon, “dusky all over save a single spot, the white- 
ness of which contrasts with the dark hue of the waters and 
the deep tone of the clear sky. Full of life and joy, it moves 
to and fro, advances toward the ship, then shoots far away, 
gambols over the swelling waves, dives into their hollows, and 
twitters with delight as it perceives an object that will alle- 
viate its hunger. Never fatigued, the tiny Petrels seldom 
alight, although at times their frail legs and feet seem to touch 
the crest of the foaming wave.” 


Here ran the stormy petrels on the waves, 
As though they were the shadows of themselves, 
Reflected from a loftier flight through space. 

—James Montgomery, “Pelican Island.” 





Rew Books. 


TWENTY CURES AT LOURDES MEDICALLY DISCUSSED. By 

Dr. F. de Grandmaison de Bruno, translated by Dom Hugo 

G. Bevinot, O.S.B., A.M., and Dom Luke Izard, O.S.B., 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., with a preface by Sir Bertrand Windle, 

M.D., Se.D., F.R.S. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.60. 

This admirable translation of an excellent book will be found 
full of interest for Catholics; for inquirers into Catholicism; for 
students of the art of healing and of the laws of evidence; for 
scientists; and for all who believe in the supernatural, and in the 
many manifestations of the Providence of God. 

The book is written by a physician, one jealous for the integ- 
rity of medical standards in pronouncing on conditions of disease 
or healing. In the first eighteen chapters will be found the history 
of each case: this comprises the certificates of the physicians, 
often categorical in detail, with regard to the existing disease; 
the precise reports of the cure; a discussion of the arguments for 
and against the miraculous element in the healing; and the after 
history of the case. This is done in the well-ordered, balanced, 
and impartial fashion of a paper to be read before a medical 
assembly, or a report contributed to a medical journal. Only a 
physician, as Sir Bertram Windle says in his preface, can appre- 
ciate the care to be found in the examinations and dissection of 
these cases. In Dr. Grandmaison’s own preface he states: “I have 
set aside all considerations other than the medical; I have exam- 
ined solely the clinical factor in the cures.” 

Following the detailed report, comes a summarization of 
the cures in chronological order. Next, an investigation of the 
characteristics common to all the cures discussed, which are those 
common to miraculous cures in general, namely: (1) the rapidity 
of the cure; (2) the simplicity or even nullity of the curative 
agent; (3) the coincidence of the cure with prayer or some mani- 
festation of piety. Each separate cure is now shown, as before 
a medico-legal tribunal, to have fulfilled these conditions. Finally, 
the objections which are advanced in general against the miracles 
of healing at Lourdes are convincingly shown to be fallacious. 
Indeed, many of these objections are so self-evidently shortsighted 
or prejudiced that we admire the patient tolerance shown in their 
refutation. 

Though the book is written in the language of scientific medi- 
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cine, its clarity of style brings it well within the comprehension 
of the ordinary reader. So full of interest is it that we cannot 
forbear to mention a few of the many pieces of information to 
be gained from it, difficult though it is to choose. For instance, 
readers are told of the severe methods of examination employed 
by the Bureau des Constatations; of the interrogations and exam- 
inations needed to fill a “dossier” for filing in the archives; of 
the number of physicians who yearly visit Lourdes, more than 
eight hundred, to whom all records are open, and to whom exam- 
ination of current cases is permitted. They will learn that ad- 
mission to Lourdes in the case of the sick poor is granted only 
when the disease has been pronounced incurable; and withheld 
from those suffering from hysteria. Also, readers will be inter- 
ested, and disgusted, to learn of the many deliberate and malicious 
falsifications employed by Zola in his novel on Lourdes, here 
completely exposed. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. Jn Usum Confessariorum et Curiarum 
Ecclesiasticarum. By lIoseph Antonelli Sac, Naturalium 
Scientiarum Doctore ac Professore. Volume III. Editio 
Quarta. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 

This revised and enlarged edition of Father Antonelli’s Pas- 
toral Medicine, makes an excellent work of reference for those 
interested in the serious scientific questions connected with what 
has been so well called Medicina Pastoralis—Medicine for Pastors. 

The first volume contains an admirable compendium of the 
knowledge necessary to understand the anatomy and physiology 
that must be discussed in pastoral medicine. It is beautifully and 
adequately illustrated by some twenty-five colored plates and 
other cuts, all genuinely helpful to those unfamiliar with im- 
portant details of anatomy. 

The first part of the second volume contains physiological 
questions relating to the First, Fifth and Sixth Commandments. 
The second part, the pastoral medicine of the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Matrimony. The third discusses the medical questions 
relating to abstinence and fasting, and the fourth concerns the 
pastoral care of people who are gravely ill or dying, and ques- 
tions with regard to the dead which knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology may help the priest to solve. One might take 
exception to a tendency in this volume to exaggerate the signif- 
icance of the physical evils which may result from certain viola- 
tions of the Sixth Commandment. The opinions expressed are 
those of physicians, as a rule, and even of special authorities on 
the subjects, but it would have been well worth while to recognize 
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some more conservative views. We cannot scare people into 
being better or influence them for good by setting up a bogey 
whose features are a caricature, rather than a portrait. 

The third volume contains the constitution of Pope Benedict 
XIV., Dei miseratione, together with the instructions of the Sacred 
Congregations and the Holy Office referring to the trial of cases 
for the declaration of the nullity of matrimony which has been 
solemnized but not consummated. It gives examples of matri- 
monial cases, tried under these decrees and instructions, which 
are illuminating for those who are practically interested in this 
subject. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. By the Rev. Peter Green, M.A. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.25. 

The Problem of Evil is as old as man’s philosophizing. 
Zoroaster speculated on the existence of evil in the world in 2500 
B. C. Men have been wrestling with the problem ever since: they 
have become, now Dualists, now Fatalists, according as they have 
failed to see the compatibility of an All Good Supreme Being with 
a universe of His creation which admitted of moral and physical 
evil. 

Christian teaching, of course, has not been unmindful of this 
centuries’-old difficulty. Christian teaching, while never attempt- 
ing to answer all the “whys” of the permissions of Omnipotence, 
while always remembering that the ways of God are, in much, 
mysterious and incomprehensible to man, has nevertheless faced 
the problem of evil squarely, and insisted that there is no incom- 
patibility between the existence of an All Perfect God and moral 
evil in the universe, since moral evil is the result of man’s free 
choice, and free choice is of the very nature of man. Christian 
teaching has its answers, too, for those who see incompatibility 
in the existence of God, and of physical or metaphysical evil in His 
universe, although to give these answers here would take us too 
far afield. 

During the course of the last few years this old problem has 
reasserted its claim to the world’s attention. The distresses and 
sufferings attendant on the World War brought forth a deal of 
new literature on the old problem. Canon Green’s book is the 
latest arrival, and one of the most welcome to the arena of dis- 
cussion. 

One uses the word “welcome” here in a limited sense. One 
welcomes the Canon’s book, if for no better reason, at least for its 
announced purpose in its sub-title that it is “an attempt to show 
that the existence of sin and pain in the world is not inconsistent 
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with the goodness and power of God.” In a literature which 
includes much that is agnostic, hysterical and even blasphemous, 
a book with Canon Green’s frank thesis is a relief. 

It is quite true that the Canon’s book is now over-subjective, 
again, “sufficiently vague to mean anything,” at other times rather 
far-fetched theologically (see for example chapter seven, “A 
Theory of the Fall”), and so on; nevertheless, the main argument 
of the book as outlined in the introductory chapter, the square 
stand for a real freedom of the will, and the sane views expressed 
in the concluding chapter on the Social Problem are refreshing 
oases in the mass of recent war-hysteria literature on the problem 
of evil. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PENTATEUCH. A New Solution by 
Archeological Methods. By Melvin George Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 

In view of the recent decision of the Holy Office on the Penta- 
teuchal problem, it is a source of a great deal of satisfaction to 
read the latest scholarly work on this interesting topic from the 
pen of Dr. M. G. Kyle. The work shows careful study, close 
reasoning, and deep erudition. The Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch is, in this volume, demonstrated from the varied and 
progressive forms of legislation. The author finds in the Penta- 
teuch certain comprehensive technical legal terms, used for groups 
of laws and placed at the beginning of the group which they desig- 
nate. These three groups are “Judgments,” “Statutes,” “Com- 
mandments.” The last term is not used as exclusively in a tech- 
nical sense as the first two. Judgments are decisions of judges 
that have become a common law and of general knowledge. They 
usually concern things that are evil in themselves. Statutes are 
statutary regulations, directions, laws of procedure, regulations in 
religious ceremonials, social activity of Israel. Commandments, 
when used in the technical sense, refer to the Decalogue, but the 
term is frequently used in a more general sense. Long tables of 
references are given in support of this view. 

Different literary forms are employed for these three classes 
of laws. The mnemonic is characteristic of Judgments. They 
constituted the common law, were passed from mouth to mouth, 
were memorized by judges: Moses eventually collected them—to 
form a divinely authorized code in the Pentateuch. They are ex- 
pressed in brief, terse, often rhythmic language. 

Statutes concern matters, unfamiliar, destined for specialists; 
they refer to the Ceremonial Law, the construction of the Taber- 
nacle, description of the priests’ vestments, directions concerning 
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feasts. The descriptive literary form is most suitable for this 
purpose. 

Deuteronomy differs from the other books of the Pentateuch 
in literary style and form. The laws in this book are the same as 
given and recorded in preceding books, but they are here sum- 
marized; the addresses of Moses to the people assume the form of 
the review lectures. Additions are made to laws, but they have in 
view the early entrance of Israelites into the Promised Land. The 
hortatory form of expression is used by Moses in these public ad- 
dresses to stir up the people to a more lively conception of the 
laws already given, and to prepare them for their life in the Land 
of Promise. Bearing in mind the various kinds and uses of the 
laws, it is not necessary to resort to the documentary theory for 
their interpretation. The same legislators will, under these vary- 
ing circumstances, employ a different style, and various forms of 
expression which will be suitable for such occasions. 

Chronological difficulties exist in the Pentateuch—but many 
of them are the creation of the documentary theory. Some addi- 
tions have probably been made to the original editions of the 
Pentateuch. Parts of it are prophetic in character, notably Deu- 
teronomy. The author briefly reviews the arguments for the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch advanced in his previous 
work, Moses and the Monuments, and concludes this study with 
the words, the Pentateuch “is a journalistic record of laws, forty 
years in the making and of history forty years in the writing . . . 
and Moses, either personally or by giving directions to others, is 
its responsible author.” 


RELIGION AND HEALTH. By James J. Walsh, M.D. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $2.25 net. 

Valuable as was Dr. Walsh’s book on Health Through Will 
Power, this is as much higher in worth, as the subject it treats 
transcends that in the book which preceded it, and which might 
be called a preparation for it. In the introductory chapter and 
the one following we find the strong presentation of his thesis on 
the everlasting reality of religion. The chapter on Prayer, marked 
by absence of psychological speculation, treats practically of the 
naturalness and good sense of the constant habit of prayer; it 
tells how the neurotic is helped by morning prayer, and of the 
value of prayer is all psychoneuroses. Brief reference is made to 
the great men of prayer in many ages, with special stress on the 
praying Generals of the Great War. The chapter on the Bible 
and Health is of especial interest, with its argument that the 
sanitary laws of the Jews could have been no outcome of human 
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development, but rather of Divine origin. In other chapters, 
which we might well wish to do more than summarize, we learn 
of the effect of religion in inhibiting or resolving the destructive 
emotions of anger, worry, and fear; in their expulsion by forgive- 
ness and faith. 

All this, possibly, we Catholics know, but such knowledge 
gains new force when uttered by the physician rather than the 
clergyman, when stated as a truth of science as incontestable as 
the law of gravitation, and its outcome shown to be simple re- 
lation of cause and effect in the worlds of spirit and matter. 

In this very meagre sketch of some of the matter in the book, 
we must not omit notice of its inclusion of all recent discoveries 
in medicine, from the relation of obesity to diabetes, to the prob- 
able communication of influenza through the hands, rather than 
in any way through the air. 

The wide reading, extended experience, and specialized 
scholarship of the writer certify to the value of anything from his 
pen, and when we find a work of this kind as simple as a primer 
and as attractive as a story, we may well offer thanks for the 
boon. Nobody who values knowledge concerning the mysterious 
relation between holy living and bodily health should be without 
this book. 


WOUNDED SOULS. By Philip Gibbs. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. 

In this book Philip Gibbs, with powerful, vital strokes, 
brings home to us that the War is not yet over, although fought 
and won. Souls are still bleeding, hands and hearts are still 
empty, brains are still reeling with the agony of remembrance, 
and in his final pages he sums up the part each of us must take 
in the international Society of Good Will, which “will educate the 
heart of the world above the baseness of the passions that caused 
the massacre in Europe.” “Idealists, who have seen Hell pretty 
close” and who have “enough good-will to move mountains of 
cruelty,” are the hope, the sole hope, of the new order. 

It was a delicate compliment to America that Philip Gibbs 
put the great ideal of World-Friendship into the heart of an 
American, Dr. Small, whose planning spirit became a torch in the 
midst of desolation in hunger-ravaged Austria after the War. 
“Killers of hate,” he called himself and his band of clear-eyed 
enthusiasts who served with him in saving women and children 
from the wreckage of devastated civilization. For vividness of 
conception and soul-gripping realism, combined with a lofty ideal- 
ism, which runs through the blackest pages like the white light 
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of a star, Wounded Souls is a remarkable performance. It is the 
telling of truth from which there is no escape, terrible truth which 
has woven itself into the fabric of millions of lives. Though the 
book is in the form of a novel, it is much more than mere fiction. 
Nevertheless, those who follow the history of Wickham Brand 
and the German girl he loved so deeply, only to lose, will agree 
that apart from his fame as a war correspondent, Philip Gibbs’ 
reputation as a novelist is well deserved. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS. The Story of a German Crime. 
By the Right Rev. Monseigneur Maurice Landrieux. Trans- 
lated by E. Williams. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00. 
This beautiful volume is a valuable record of a great work of 

art and of a great act of vandalism. The Bishop of Dijon, who 
is also Archpriest of the Cathedral, speaks whereof he was an eye- 
witness in his account of the wounds received day by day by this 
“august and splendid monument of human genius and faith.” The 
story of Rheims’ martyrdom is told in photographs as well as in 
text, detail by detail. There are ninety-six plates in all. It is the 
story of one who loves, watching at the deathbed of one beloved, 
powerless to save, concentrating the intensity of his desire in 
noting every change in the dearly loved countenance. 

To this lover and guardian of the Cathedral’s beauty and 
treasure, she was as a human thing, nay more, she was a symbol 
of the Divine and every shell that pierced and rent her, pierced 
and rent his very soul. His descriptions are vivid; his arraign- 
ment unsparing. The civilized world will doubtless share and 
ratify his judgments. 

To the student of art and the student of history this work 
will prove most valuable; it is also replete with interest for the 
general reader. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S. By John Theodore 

Tussaud. New York: George H. Doran Co. $6.00 net. 

Once we have heard, somewhere far back in the stone age 
of our own individual existence, that the French Revolution was 
but one phase of a mighty movement, likely at any moment to 
make itself manifest, as indeed it has so recently, everything con- 
nected with that particular period assumes a double interest. 
Madame Tussaud’s collection of contemporary evidence is, there- 
fore, a boon to civilization, which we are glad to find ably described 
by one of her descendants. John Theodore Tussaud traces the 
history of this far-famed collection of wax works up to the present 
day, but however faithfully it represents events of subsequent 
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importance to England, we are inevitably more interested in the 
interpretation of the Revolution than in English history, however 
interesting. And in showing what a great collection this really is, 
Mr. Tussaud always reminds us of Madame Tussaud’s genius, for, 
as Hilaire Belloc points out, her personality is the most interest- 
ing aspect of the collection. Her genius was its inspiration, her 
memory the guidance of its development. She, apparently, pos- 
sessed the highest attribute of an organizer—the power to create 
a success lasting long after the quiet departure of its originator. 
In his masterly introduction, Hilaire Belloc makes us feel how 
wisely her ascendants have followed the old tradition, never 
blindly, but with full recognition of her power. It is impossible 
to discuss the book, one finds, without constant recurrence to its 
masterly introduction—a swift and brilliant résumé of all we have 
known, but perhaps forgotten, of this great Revolution. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE. By Janet Penrose 

Trevelyan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Miss Trevelyan’s book is finely printed, handsomely illus- 
trated, provided with maps, bibliography, an index and attractive 
binding. The chapteis are well arranged and in all but the spirit 
of the presentation of the material, satisfactory. The advertise- 
ment claims for the author “admirable qualifications” for the task 
of making a short comprehensive history of the Italian people. 
One of the most obvious of her characteristics is the tendency to 
sneer at everything even remotely connected with the Papacy— 
not an admirable qualification, we should say, for any historian, 
and emphatically not for a historian of Italy. To tell the history 
of Italy without at least a judicial, not to say sympathetic, atti- 
tude towards the Papacy and its immense rdéle, is like trying to 
understand the Constitution of the United States without admit- 
ting the Christian faith of its framers. 


HISTORIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By 
J. K. Mozley. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 
The seven addresses of this volume on the Historical Char- 

acter of Christianity and the Apostles’ Creed were given in St. 

Margaret’s, Westminster, and in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, by 

the principal of the clergy school at Leeds. The author’s thesis 

is that Christianity is a religion rooted in history, its supernatural 
character evidenced in the facts of its origins, its oldest creed 
testifying to this, its essential nature. The author is decided in 
his condemnation of Modernism and the defenders of a creedless 
Christianity, but like all Anglicans, he can be delightfully vague 
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and hopelessly inaccurate. For instance, you cannot discover 
what he means by a Church, or the communion of saints; he is un- 
certain about the true relationship of reason and faith, and falsely 
declares that reason cannot arrive at certainties; he tells us that 
the Descent into Hell was merely an expansion of the thought 
already contained in the word “buried!” 


CONSIDERATIONS ON ETERNITY. By the Rev. Jeremias Drex- 
elius, S.J. Translated by Sister Marie José Byrne. Edited by 
Rev. Ferdinand E. Bogner. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 
The editor of this new translation of a wholesome book on 

the most serious of all subjects, says well that no apology is needed 

for its publication. The truths presented here so simply and im- 

pressively are the food that men’s souls most need today. The 

translation is all that could be desired. We think the book should 
be welcomed widely, and we believe that it will be. 


GOD IN THE THICKET. By C. E. Lawrence. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
Children might call this a fairy tale, and grown ups might 
call it a prose-poem fantasy or allegory, but both would be at a 


loss to know exactly what the author is driving at in these fan- 
tastic pages. The book tells of the wanderings of Jan Aylmer 
among the Butterfly People—Harlequin, Columbine, Pierrot, 
Punchinello, and the elves and fairies of Argovie. Who are the 
Butterfly People? The author with his tongue in his cheek tells 
us: “They were people serious with irresponsibility; were pos- 
sessed with the habit of laughter, that is less than happiness; and 
a passion, with much of the gift of being picturesque. They sang 
often and rejoiced much; but often their passing songs were sad 
and their joy bore aspects of weariness.” Can you now guess who 
the Butterfly People are? 


LABOR IN POLITICS OR CLASS VERSUS COUNTRY. By 

Charles Norman Fay. Privately Printed. 

This book was written by a man who was the head of public 
service corporations in Chicago during the eighties and the early 
nineties, and who afterwards was a manufacturer and vice-presi- 
dent in Illinois of the National Association of Manufacturers. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1904 he was a member of the Committee on Litiga- 
tions conducted by the Anti-Boycott Association. The book is a 
virulent attack on united labor, the A. F. L., and everybody who 
believes in collective bargaining. Mr. Gompers is the particular 
béte noir of the book, though a number of others, including Presi- 
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dent Wilson, are on the blacklist of Mr. Fay. Mr. Fay is of the 
belief that social justice is being done in the United States, and 
that any labor unrest, even if it be of very small proportions, has 
been caused by unscrupulous agitators who are making their 
living by stirring up discontent. The volume is privately printed 
and is dedicated to the press writers of America, although the 
author has referred the substance of the book to a number of 
journals and magazines in the past three years. There are some 
very good things in the book, but as a whole, it is representative 
of a type of mind and a viewpoint that was more typical of the 
eighties and nineties than it is of the present time. Still, Mr. Fay 
has many spiritual brothers who will enjoy reading the book. In 
the hands of most people, it is very probable the book will have 
the opposite effect to that which Mr. Fay intends. 


A HISTORY OF PENANCE. By Rev. Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Two volumes. $16.00 net. 
Catholic scholars will read with interest this history of Pen- 

ance by the Vicar of Holy Cross, Holywell, Oxford. The writer 

is a High Churchman, who believes firmly that the power of the 
keys was bestowed upon the Apostles on the first Easter Sunday, 
when Our Lord breathed upon them and said: “Receive ye the 

Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 

them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John 

xx. 22, 23). The first volume (pp. 1-496) treats of the penitential 

system of the whole Church to A. D. 450, while the second deals 

exclusively with the Western Church to the Council of Lateran in 

1215. 

Each chapter is preceded by the full text in the original 
Latin and Greek, an excellent method of enabling the student to 
control easily the author’s commentary and conclusions. Two 
review chapters, the ninth and the fifteenth, are added for the 
‘benefit of the casual reader who may not care to follow the 
argument in detail. 

This field has been well covered by Catholic scholars, such as 
Batiffol, Ermoni, Vacandard, Rauschen, d’Alés, Funk and Stufler, 
Esser, etc., but it is interesting to see the evidence weighed by one 
who is not a Catholic. The author has certainly read very carefully 
Monsignor Batiffol’s classic treatise on “The Origins of Penance” 
in the first volume of his Studies in History and Positive Theology, 
and he might also have read with profit the thorough article by 
Vacandard on “Confession from the First to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury,” in the third volume of the Dictionaire de Théologie Ca- 
tholique. 


vou. cx, 44 
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We must not forget the Anglican Church officially holds 
that confession ought always to be completely voluntary. Our 
author frequently sets forth this view, when he refers to the alter- 
natives for confession proposed by the early Fathers, such as 
Origen and Chrysostom. For instance we read (vol. i., p. 334): 
“Chrysostom will be found teaching again and again that there 
are methods of penance alternative to any confession, and that 
these are efficacious; and it may be inferred that he did not regard 
any confession, public or private, as necessary to forgiveness.” 
Catholics will never make any such false inference, for they know 
that the pardoning power of the divine commission necessarily 
supposes the confession of the penitent. 


ETHICS GENERAL AND SPECIAL. By Owen A. Hill, SJ. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Father Hill has written a clear, brief text-book on ethics for 
young collegians. In discussing any problem, he sets forth his 
thesis, explains the question and the terms of his thesis, gives the 
proofs in syllogistic form, and concludes with a statement of the 
principles involved. The question of Woman Suffrage might 
have been treated more sympathetically, and Dr. Bouquillon’s 
treatise on the school question discussed more fairly. The adver- 
tisement on the cover declares that the student will find nothing 
better in English on the subject. This statement would seem to 
overlook Father Cronin’s The Science of Ethics and Father Ross’ 
Christian Ethics, both very superior volumes. 


SISTER MARY OF ST. PHILIP. (Frances Mary Lescher.) 1825- 

1904. By a Sister of Notre Dame. With an Introduction by 

His Grace, the Archbishop of Liverpool. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co. $6.00 net. 

The vocation of Frances Lescher, like many another, had its 
roots in the rich soil of a happy, holy family life. Not the least 
fascinating of the score of chapters in this biography are those 
that have to do with the Lescher household, which yielded no 
fewer than five nuns and a priest to the service of the Church. 

Sister Mary of St. Philip brought to the work that claimed 
her when fresh from the novitiate at Namur, a sterling common 
sense, a splendid intellectual endowment, and a piety seasoned 
with mellow humor. It was her capable hand that in the early 
days of the year 1856 helped to launch the frail enterprise of the 
Mount Pleasant Training College, Liverpool. For a half-century, 
lacking but a few months, she guided its destinies and witnessed 
its growth. During those years lay teachers, trained under her 
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watchful eye, passed in hundreds from its class-rooms to mold 
the lives of England’s Catholic youth. The humble nun, busy 
with her girls and in directing the affairs of her Community, 
came to be looked upon by those outside, as well as by those 
within the Fold, as one of the foremost educators of her time. 

The gifted Religious, who chooses to be known simply as 
“A Sister of Notre Dame,” has not only painted for us a portrait; 
she has well-nigh made it speak. Some pages sparkle with lively 
anecdote; others treat gravely, but never tiresomely, of deep 
things. The passages which quote from Sister Mary of St. Philip’s 
conferences with her Community show her a master of the 
interior life; those on the subject of teaching show her an equal 
adept in the science of education. The book has caught up into 
itself with a singular measure of success the strength and beauty 
of the personality it depicts. 


CONSTANTINE I. AND THE GREEK PEOPLE. By Paxton Hib- 
ben. New York: The Century Co. 

“The present war,” says the author in the course of this 
volume, “has given rise to many shining examples of hypocrisy.” 
And his book is a study in the hypocrisy of the Allies’ attitude 
toward Greece, viewed from the point of a monarchist. Mr. 
Hibben wrote the book in 1919, but withheld publication till this 
year, lest it should embarrass the labors of the Allies. It has 
value today in the light of the recent Greek election repudiating 
Venizelos, and the return of Constantine to the throne. 

The year 1914 saw Greece just emerging from two wars 
which, under the lead of Constantine, had doubled the size of 
Greece. The people were in no mood or condition to join the 
Allied cause. Constantine’s policy was a cautious neutrality. 
Venizelos dreamed of great imperial growth, and he felt that by 
.espousing the Allied cause Greece would come in for her share 
of the spoils. Constantine vetoed this plan, and Venizelos re- 
signed the Premiership. The next election brought the Premier 
to power again, and he forthwith began negotiating with France 
and Great Britain as to Greece’s réle in the War. These plans he 
laid without presenting them either to the King or to the people, 
in violation of the Greek constitution. 

When, at Venizelos’ suggestion, Allied troops were landed at 
Salonika, Venizelos denied knowledge of their plans. Again the 
King dismissed Venizelos. Thus the question of war or peace was 
put up to the people. The Premier was overwhelmed, but not 
defeated. Nor were the Allies defeated. Unable to bring Greece 
into the War through the voice of the people, an Allied fleet seized 
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Greek railroads, ships, harbors, telegraphs, etc., occupied Greek 
islands, and staged a revolution. Greece was successfully blocked. 

The one man who stood in the way of forcing the people into 
the vortex of war was Constantine. A joint attack, by French 
troops and an Allied fleet, on Athens caused the King’s retirement. 
Constantine did not abdicate; Venizelos was put into power by the 
Allied forces and, proclaiming martial law, proceeded to imprison 
or execute every active royalist he could lay hands upon. 

True, he was ably winning from the Peace Conference a re- 
markable share of the spoils. That seems to have made no dif- 
ference to the Greek people. Slowly, but surely, the hypocrisy 
of Venizelos and the Allied encroachments have made their mark 
on the Greek mind. Today Venizelos is repudiated. 

This fascinating story of political and military intrigue makes 
poor reading for those who blindly felt the Allies did no wrong. 
It constitutes a bitter arraignment of Venizelos. Who knows but 
that, now the truth is being told, Constantine was not the pro- 
German he was painted? Mr. Hibben pictures him as pro-Greek. 
In those days to be pro-Greek, to defend the neutrality and future 
of the Greek people was tantamount to being on Germany’s side. 
The wheels of justice are grinding slowly again. They may com- 


pensate for all the injustice the book pictures. 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES. By Robert Cortes Holliday. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

Many books are our friends, yet of them all we have, perhaps, 
the warmest feeling for the few which we may read aloud by the 
fireside, safe in knowing that not one of the group about us will 
fail to hang upon each word. That is why we are glad that Mr. 
Holliday has renewed the old charm of Walking Stick Papers, 
presenting us with Men and Books and Cities. It resembles a 
certain coat of many colors in its diversity of interests, and is to 
be recommended to him of human interests, rather than to the 
zealous seeker after exact and correlated knowledge. For our- 
selves, we delight in the fact of Mr. Holliday not getting “for- 
rader very fast.” We seize, with avidity, upon the chapter en- 
titled “Mrs. Joyce Kilmer at Walnut Hills,” and find the one bit 
about “Aline’s lecture” more precious for its varied setting. To 
be sure, we approach the description of Mrs. Kilmer most casually, 
first hearing among a number of other anecdotes, the fat man’s 
remark that the “wimmin do all the shootin’ in Texas” (we 
wonder how our Texas friends, especially the “wimmin,” are 
taking this). But, smilingly, we realize that by his easy style, 
Mr. Holliday has, for the moment, at least, made us members of 
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the much discussed, but never actually to be discovered, leisure 
class. 

Here is a last instance of the sort of thing which endears 
him to us: “Mr. Lucas rapidly shook hands round the circle, 
turned and sprang up the steps—an odd, a humorous, and a 
memorable figure: stoop, smile, whitish hat, and long coat flowing 
out after him. A bevy of porters hustled his collection of things 
aboard. The train began to move; and only four people in 
Chicago knew that this particular and very distinguished English 
man of letters had ever been there.” 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES. By Rev. Henry Collin, O.C. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

The author of these spiritual conferences died two years 
ago at the ripe age of ninety-one, after spending some sixty years 
in the Cistercian Order. He had been a minister of the Church 
of England, but like many others had come over to the Catholic 
Church through the Oxford Movement. His solid piety and deep 
religious earnestness breathe in every page of these brief talks 
on Our Saviour, His Blessed Mother, and the virtues of the interior 
life. This little volume will make a distinct appeal to devout 
souls outside the Church, who will read it on account of the 
personality of its author. 


RISING ABOVE THE RUINS IN FRANCE. By Corinna Haven 
Smith and Caroline R. Hill. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

The book is hardly more than a series of notes, vivid, abrupt, 
almost staccato in expression, and like snapshot pictures. It 
makes no pretence to literary style, but is so evidently sincere, so 
true in its portraiture, that it holds interest from the opening to 
the closing. 

We are given many glimpses of places, a few as yet untouched 
by impulse to reconstruction, villages once teeming with life 
where now nothing moves except a solitary butterfly over the 
ruins, and no sound is heard but the chirp of the cicala. Other 
places, hamlets and towns, are awakening to a new life full of 
hope and promise, a new development which will be better than 
the old. But it is the people of France, the ones to whom France 
will owe its recrudescence of life, who are evidently, and rightly, 
most interesting to the authors. We get brief and charming pic- 
tures of the French aristocrats, who forget themselves in working 
for their people. We have pictures of refugees returning to find 
the very places where their homes once stood now indistinguish- 
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able, yet happy to be back in their native regions, gay and laugh- 
ing over their trous sous terre, or the shelter where five have to 
sit on two chairs, and there are not dishes enough for all to eat 
at the same time. But not unnoticed by these keen observers is 
that it is to this fine, gay courage of the French, it is to this love 
of home which brings them back to live in caves where their 
homes once stood, that France will owe its new birth, its marvels 
ot speedy reconstruction. 

Not unnoticed by the writers is also that abiding character- 
istic of the French, that under all that froth of gayety, that light 
laughing fun, that apparently out-spoken frankness, there are 
deep reserves which none shall pass, concerning the things of 
most moment. 

A chapter of certified statistics closes the book, and an ap- 
pendix sets forth in tabular form the immense progress in the re- 
building of industry from November, 1919, to March, 1920. 


AMERICA AND THE NEW ERA. By Elisha M. Friedman. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This book is another symposium on a great variety of ques- 
tions ranging from industrial prophylaxis to internationalism. 


Such authorities as Dr. Ely, Dr. Howe, Dr. Kallen, Dr. Hollander, 
and Mary Van Kleeck are represented. Some of the articles are 
very good, as for example, Dr. Ely’s contribution “An American 
Land Policy,” or Miss Van Kleeck’s “Women in Industry.” Mr. 
Friedman, the editor, is able in two preliminary chapters to dis- 
count some of the ideas advanced by certain of the contributors. 
The article on “Heredity and Eugenics” has some very vicious 
recommendations. The article on “Religion in the New Age” to- 
gether with Mr. Friedman’s comments on religion in the first part 
of the book, are typical of much discussion about religion outside 
of the Church at the present time. It is a very ambitious volume 
and is worth having, not only for its good points, but also to learn 
about a certain common attitude in much of the present discussion 
on religion and the family. 


POTTERISM. By Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni & Liveright. 

This is a novel of poised and brilliant attack. The object of 
attack is Potterism, so called from one of the principal characters, 
representative of sentimentalism, greed, cant, muddled thinking, 
profiteering, commercialism—all the ugly qualities opposed to 
the hard quest for truth and beauty for their own sakes. Lord 
Pinkerton, formerly Percy Potter, who is a great newspaper 
owner, his wife, “Leila Yorke,” a popular and banal novelist, and 
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their insipid daughter, Clare, symbolize chiefly the intellectual 
defects of Potterism—they err mainly because they do not see; 
the other children, Jane and Johnny Potter, show its moral defects 
—they see, and despise accordingly, all that the paternal press 
and the maternal novels stand for and promulgate, but they can- 
not escape their inheritance of greed, they want truth not for 
itself, but for what it will bring them. In the person of the Jew, 
Arthur Gideon, we have the impassioned and disinterested truth- 
seeker, who fights Potterism both on its moral and intellectual 
sides. 

Potterism is undoubtedly an achievement—with its crisp 
sentences, its fine economy, its satiric touch, and its underlying 
idealism. A novel of ideas rather than of incident or character, 
it draws its strength from its shrewd observation, its sharp sense 
of an intellectually fog-bound society. Miss Macaulay writes with 
restraint, and there is less of bitterness in her indictment than 
might be expected, but she has concentrated on a singularly un- 
likeable lot of people. Her ideal is high, but she implies in the 
fate of her hero, Gideon, that it is hopeless and impracticable. As 
a sophisticated picture of modern life the book is exceedingly well 
done; as a solution of the problem it sets before us it fails, chiefly 
because in the author’s philosophy there is no solution—at least 
no workable solution. 


TAHITI DAYS. By Hector MacQuarrie. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $4.50 net. 

Mr. MacQuarrie is a New Zealander, who went to the South 
Seas for his health. He writes of his stay in Tahiti in an interest- 
ing fashion, although he spoils his book by his coarseness and his 
contempt for the moral law. A poet like Charles Warren Stod- 
dard or a dreamer like Robert Louis Stevenson made the fairy- 
land of the South Seas a delight, but a newspaper realist like 
MacQuarrie disgusts us with his sordid tales of Eastern murder 
and lust. He is at his best when he describes the pearl diving 
near Hikuero Island, the pagan rite of the fire-walkers of Tahiti, 
or the customs of the natives. The photographs are numerous, 
but he might have omitted with profit his portrait of the drunken 
Hula Hula dancer. 


ESARE BORGIA, by Arthur Symons (New York: Brentano’s), con- 
sists of three plays, two of them—‘“Cesare Borgia” and “Iseult 
of Brittany”—in verse. The third, “The Toy Cart,” a prose play of 
unequal merit, has its scene laid in the city of Uzzayin, in the western 
part of India. All three are characterized by the intense and often 
morbid psychology we have come to associate with this writer’s work. 
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But there are moments of beauty, not a few. “Iseult of Brittany” is 
memorable in its melancholy charm. “Cesare Borgia,” though, is 
heavily melodramatic, and never quite comes alive. 


HE FOOLISH LOVERS, by St. John Ervine (New York: The Mac- 

millan Co.), falls below the achievement of its author in that 
interesting Wellsian footnote to contemporary Irish history, Changing 
Winds. The scene is laid in the Irish County Antrim and in London, 
but Mr. Ervine, in spite of his obvious determination to fix securely the 
“local coloring,” has failed to evoke the fine, harsh, sincere reality of 
the Black Northerners with whom his story deals. But he handles 
skillfully enough what some publishers call “the love-interest” of his 
novel. Prose drama is, after all, this author’s true medium. Mized 
Marriages is perfect of its kind. 


ELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE, edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., 

and Thomas James Wise (New York: George H. Doran Co.), gives 
us at long last an adequate selection from Swinburne. The only 
copyright selection hitherto available was published so far back as 
1887, and reflected excessively the idiosyncracy of Watts Dunton, who 
made it. It was not broadly characteristic of Swinburne’s many moods 
and variety of subjects, and it gave an impression of the nature of his 
genius which criticism has not confirmed. The present selection is, 
in almost every way, admirable, and represents adequately the poetical 
genius of the author of “Atalanta in Calydon” and “Mary Stuart.” This 
reviewer will confess, though, that he wishes away the “Etude Réaliste” 
(and for that matter, “A Baby’s Death” and “Babyhood”). These verses 
bear as much relation to reality as does the happy family group— 
beatifically idiotic—of the player-piano advertisements. Robert 
Bridges’ “On a Dead Child” is worth all the nursery rhymes Swinburne 
ever declined upon. 


ORALE, THE SUPREME STANDARD OF LIFE AND CONDUCT, 

by G. Stanley Hall (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00). 
Dr. Stanley Hall is a frank Subjectivist. He is representative of that 
school of “Mansoul” sociology, which upholds agnosticism, evolution, 
modernism, and Kant as main tenets. 

Dr. Hall’s latest book, Morale, decides that conscience, honor and 
the Nietzschean super-man ideal (the grouping is Dr. Hall’s) have failed 
as norms of conduct: Morale is to be the new norm, the new standard, 
“the supreme standard of life and conduct,” come into its own as a 
result of the recent War experience. 

What is Morale? It is health, it is condition, it is buoyant exuber- 
ance, it is feeling fit for life, it is “animality at top-notch,” and so 
ad infinitum. This emphasis on the physical part of man’s componency 
as the supreme standard of life and conduct strikes one at first as 
somewhat startling: but then one recollects how much of today’s 
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sociological writing implicitly holds what Dr. Hall so frankly (one is 
tempted to say so flagrantly) asserts. 

Of course, Dr. Hall has many valuable things to say in his book. 
He colors up his quasi-physical norm of morality with a good dash now 
and again of Christian sentiment. Still it is a pity that he, like so many 
of our “advanced” collegiate thinkers, can find so little room for Christ. 
True the members of this school do find some room for Him, but only 
as a highly idealistic incarnation of “Mansoul,” who is an accident in 
anthropological evolution toward some kind of physically pantheistic 
solidiarity of Worldsoul. 

Dr. Hall is for making divorce respectable by making it easy. Like 
most of the “new dogmatists,” he is very much averse to dogma when 
it is Christian. He dares to assert (with a too obvious imputation) 
that the Catholic Church still “condemns all who put truth over 
dogma.” He finds room in his Morale-therapeutic-for-religion-section 
to reprint the old cant about Catholic enmity toward science. Never 
theless, he has many “nice things” to say about the Catholic Church. 
He admires our organization, and so forth and so on. 

Perhaps, the strangest and certainly one of the most unwarranted 
assertions in this latest contribution to “advanced thinking” and to the 
settling of the affairs of men through Kantian instead of Christian 
formulas, is Dr. Hall’s declaration of the parallel between Teutonism 
and Catholicism, between Hegelianism and the Christian philosophy, 
and their common enmity toward democracy. Such paralleling be- 
speaks its own absurdity. As for Catholicism’s enmity toward democ- 
racy, we would wish that Dr. Hall would learn the lesson of concluding 
from premises. We would recommend that he begin his study of the 
premises in question with Dr. O’Rahilly’s article in a recent number 
of Studies on St. Thomas and Democracy. 


MERICAN. BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF CAMP LORE AND WOOD- 

CRAFT, by Dan Beard (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$3.00). Through the fun, work and study of the Camp amid the ever- 
lasting hills and streams and forests, boy to boy, boy and man, men 
and boys daily get nearer to God’s purpose for each life. Dan Beard 
has opened new avenues of sport. His book is interesting, cheery, 
practical and constructive. 

The Camp should be selected with due regard for a safe water 
supply, plenty of wood, protection from wind, and safety from floods 
and wash of rains. Indian camps, it is to be noted, are almost in- 
variably on high ground. The requisites for a good camp ground are 
woods for shelter and fuel and timber; water for wading, swimming, 
boating and fishing; rocks or hills for climbing and exploring; and 
open grounds for games and drill. All or as many of these requisites 
as possible should be obtained. Dan Beard not only knows how to 
handle boys, but he is also a maker of camps. Lovers of life outdoors 
will be delighted with his chapter on woodcraft, cooking, the use of 
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dogs, and the preparation for a camping trip. They will prove a reve- 
lation to many. A close study of his final chapter will give the reader 
a clear insight to the character of the writer, making the reading of 
this book rank as a delightful pleasure. 


HE EMPEROR’S ROYAL ROBES, a short play in four scenes by F. A. 

Forbes (New York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents), is an admirable 
adaptation of one of Hans Andersen’s stories. It deals with Court 
Life in China, and aims to prove in a delightfully amusing way that 
“fools and children tell the truth.” Nine persons carry on the action 
all of which takes place in the Emperor’s palace. 

Father Lasance contributes another book of devotion to his long 
list. Rejoice in the Lord is its title, and it is divided into three parts; 
a book of reflections, a book of prayer, and a little book of indulgenced 
ejaculations. An attractive arrangement is this, and shall probably 
find many readers. 

Civics Catechism on the Rights and Duties of American Citizens 
is the title of a seventy-two page booklet, issued by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. This publication is intended for use in citizen- 
ship instruction in schools and classes for immigrants. It serves the 
purpose well by its simple and clear exposition. The Welfare Council 
announces translations in parallel-column form with the English text. 

The Talbot Press, Dublin, issues a pamphlet, entitled Military Rule 
in Ireland, by Erskine Childers, being a series of light articles appear- 
ing in The Daily News. The writer describes the exact situation in 
Ireland, and reveals the suffering caused by British misrule. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland contributes the following 
list of pamphlets: Clontarf, an Irish National Drama, in four acts, by 
Rev. J. B. Dollard; Three Hills, Ossory, Leix, Lancashire; The Social 
Question in Ireland, by Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D.; The Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett; The Mystery of the Incarnation, and Home Nursing. 

Edward F. McSweeney is the author of two pamphlets, published 
by the Friends of Irish Freedom, /reland Is An American Question and 
De-Americanizing Young America. 





Recent Events. 


After a close siege and a series of attacks 

Italy. which carried the Italian regular troops 

to within a mile of the centre of the city, 

Fiume surrendered on December 30th to General Caviglia, the 
Italian commander. Two days later a protocol was signed effect- 
ing a settlement of the Fiume question. All terms laid down to the 
Fiume delegates by General Caviglia were accepted. These terms 
included the recognition of the Treaty of Rapallo, the release of 
d’Annunzio’s legionaries from their oaths of allegiance to the 
“Regency of the Quarnero” set up by the poet, abandonment of 
the Islands of Arbe and Veglia in the Gulf of Quarnero, restoration 
of all prisoners made by the legionaries and the surrender of all 
arms and munitions appropriated from the Italian army, and the 
departure of all legionaries not natives of Fiume within five days. 

D’Annunzio, who abdicated and consigned his powers to the 
National Council just before the capture of the city, had no part in 
the concluding settlement. Dr. Antonio Grossich, former head of 
the National Council of Fiume, Ricardo Gigante, Mayor of Fiume, 
and Captain Hostwenturi, who was Director of National Defence 
in the city, were constituted the Provisional Government of Fiume 
to sign the pact presented by General Caviglia and to administer 
the city’s affairs until elections. Dr. Grossich has fixed February 
28th as the date for the first election for a Constituent Assembly. 
Evacuation of the legionaries has progressed rapidly, and the ves- 
sels under d’Annunzio’s control have been taken over by the 
Italian fleet. D’Annunzio, at last accounts, still remains in Fiume, 
but his future disposition is uncertain. 

The fighting for possession of Fiume during the period from 
December 24th to the signing of the agreement for the surrender 
of the city, resulted in considerably fewer casualties than was at 
first reported, due chiefly to the fact that the operations were held 
in hand and did not reach the dimensions of a regular attack. A 
semi-official statement gives the losses of the regulars as seven- 
teen killed and one hundred and twenty wounded, and those of 
the legionaries as eighteen killed and fifty wounded, while two 
civilians were killed and about ten wounded. 

With the definite settlement of the Adriatic question, Italians 
are looking forward with high hopes in international politics for 
the new year. The Government, by its energetic action against the 
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d’Annunzio Government at Fiume, showed its earnest intention 
to carry out the Treaty of Rapallo, and thus remove any cause 
for suspicion against Italy. The nation hopes, now that the Treaty 
has cemented Italo-Jugo-Slav friendship, that Italy will accept the 
invitation extended by the Premiers of Jugo-Slavia and Rumania 
to become a kind of protectress to the “Little Entente.” Settle- 
ment of the Adriatic problem will have an even greater influence 
on internal conditions. It will enable Italy, relieved from the 
incubus of an impossible situation, to settle down to the work of 
reconstruction. Above all, it will permit the cutting down of 
military expenses, which are now burdening the budget to the 
extent of ten billion lire annually. 

That Italian finances stand in need of some such action is 
shown by the fact that the amount of paper currency in circula- 
tion is approximately twenty billion lire, and a recent announce- 
ment of Signor Meda, Minister of the Interior, in presenting his 
financial statement to the Chamber of Deputies, is to the effect 
that there is a budget deficit of nearly fourteen billion lire for 
1920-21, and an estimated deficit for 1921-22 of approximately 
ten billion lire. 

On the other hand, the Italian Minister of the Treasury has 
announced that imports of foreign goods into Italy for the first 
ten months of 1920, on the basis of value of the year 1919, 
amounted to 13,054,000,000 lire, showing a decrease of 644,000 
lire from the amount of imports for the same period in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports from Italy for the first ten months of 
1919 amounted to 4,500,000,000 lire, while for the same period in 
1920 they amounted to 6,222,000,000 lire. ‘The balance from 
January Ist to October 31st, 1920, shows a favorable turn toward 
Italy of 2,364,000,000 lire. 

The population of the Island of Veglia has revolted against 
the Italian Government troops, and proclaimed a “Croatian Re- 
public,” according to a recent dispatch to Rome. Three soldiers 
were killed in the uprising. Veglia, in the Gulf of Quarnero, is 
one of the islands claimed by the Quarnero Regency, but control of 
which was renounced by the followers of d’Annunzio in their 
agreement to carry out the Treaty of Rapallo. The Turin 
Chamber of Labor has passed a resolution asking all industries to 
diminish their working time from eight to six hours. “The crisis 
in exportations necessitates reduction in productions. Therefore, 
instead of dismissing twenty per cent of the workmen, the 
masters had better reduce twenty per cent the working hours,” 
says the resolution. This was to take place without any alteration 
in the men’s wages. The League of Industrials has answered in 
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a very conciliatory spirit, making the most minute exposition of 
the conditions in industry and the reasons for the reduction in 
the selling of products. They are ready to examine the question 
together with the Chamber of Labor, although they wish to state 
immediately that the measure proposed cannot be generally ap- 
plied. While in certain industries, like that of stockings, a reduc- 
tion in working hours, in order to avoid unemployment, has 
already been spontaneously applied, for other industries it could 
not possibly be applied, for technical reasons. Therefore, the re- 
duction in working hours is not “for all industries indiscrim- 
inately.” But for those industries where the project can be 
applied on this basis, the League has declared itself ready to 
negotiate with representatives of the workmen. 

The question is how will the problem be solved. After the 
violent crisis of last September the more radical spirits have been 
slowly placating themselves, while work has been apparently 
resumed and affairs seem tranquil. Workmen, tired of unin- 
terrupted strikes, with clearer news from Russia, and impressed 
by the disastrous experiments made for liberty elsewhere, seem 
to have renounced, at least for the moment, the organization of 
any further political agitations. 

The Holy See will soon appoint a nuncio at The Hague, con- 
sequent on the recent approval by the Dutch Chamber of a bill 
providing for the establishment of a permanent minister at the 
Vatican. No Papal representative has been stationed at the Dutch 
capital since diplomatic relations with the Vatican were inter- 
rupted in 1907 with the recall of Monsignor Rodolfo Giovannini, 
when the Dutch Foreign Minister omitted to invite the Pope to the 
second peace conference at The Hague. Lately, diplomatic rela- 
tions were resumed, but the Vatican did not send a representative 
to The Hague, intrusting the Nuncio in Belgium with the position 
of Internuncio to Holland. 


Germany enters the new year with a grow- 

Germany. ing sense of the gravity of her position 
under the Treaty of Versailles, and of the 

immensity of the cost she is called on to pay for a lost world war. 
Another prominent manifestation at the opening of 1921 is the 
steady drift away from political and economic radicalism, so that 
no matter how the Treaty is modified in the near future, Germany 
has made up her mind to an intensification of effort and of ex- 
ploitation of her industrial and other resources. It is estimated 
that the national debt will far exceed 200,000,000,000 marks by 
April Ist, next, and this sum does not include amounts Germany 
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is called on to pay to her own subjects in private claims, which 
will add another 100,000,000 marks to the total. 

In addition, the Government admits a railway, postal and 
telegraph deficit of 20,000,000,000 marks, and it is threatened 
with a huge increase in the public pay roll. Its domestic budgets 
generally have vacillated so freely in the course of presentation 
to the Reichstag, that they no longer offer a tangible basis but 
merely analytical computations. The “paper deluge” at the be- 
ginning of the year is generally suspected of being well in excess 
of 80,000,000,000 marks. Germany is paying out billions monthly 
for food purchases abroad, and these will continue well into the 
new year, owing to the inadequacy of the last harvest. Wheat 
thus bought is paid for in foreign exchange. 

The growing conviction that an organized effort must be made 
to counteract monarchist agitation, has led to the foundation of 
the Republican League, which welcomes as members persons of 
all shades of political belief, from Communists to Centrists, who 
place the preservation and consolidation of the Republic above all 
party principles. Among its founders are many prominent poli- 
ticians, statesmen, literary men, professors, industrial magnates, 
and labor leaders. One of the principal tasks of the League will 
be to enlighten German youth on the causes of the Empire’s col- 
lapse, and to propagate the conviction that Germany’s recovery is 
dependent on the firm establishment of a republican form of 
government. 

The immediate efforts of the League will be directed towards 
the disbandment of the “Orgesh” and other secret organizations, 
in which the League sees a threatening monarchist danger. 

Dating from the opening of the year, Germany’s new army 
has been brought into line with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles—that is, based on voluntary service, with a total estab- 
lishment of 100,000, including 4,000 officers. The armament 
within certain limits is strictly defined and controlled by the 
Entente. Neither the navy nor the army is allowed to make use 
of flying for any belligerent purpose. To the army is also for- 
bidden the use of tanks and gas, and while it has practically no 
artillery, so far as large-calibre guns are concerned, every con- 
tingent is also restricted in the number of machine guns, mine- 
throwers, and other arms which may be allotted to it. The Gov- 
ernment contemplates an annual expenditure upon this new army 
of 5,000,000,000 marks. One especially interesting feature, em- 
bodied in the outline.of the new army law, which is supposed to 
represent the democratic spirit, provides for the creation of an 


army council. Its members will be elected from the force itself, 
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each rank having representation, and its mission is to act as an 
advisory council to the State Defence Minister. 

According to an announcement by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, Germany, up to the end of 1920, delivered to the Allies, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 29,453 tons of river shipping. 
This constitutes one-fourth of the aggregate tonnage which Ger- 
many must hand over to the Reparations Commission for distri- 
bution among the various Allied Powers, the Treaty providing that 
she must give up twenty per cent of the total river tonnage she 
had on the date of the armistice. 

A new coal agreement between Germany and the Allies to 
follow the Spa agreement, which terminates the end of January, 
has virtually been finished by the Reparations Commission, and 
already has received the approval of most of the countries con- 
cerned. Under the new agreement Germany must provide a 
minimum of 2,000,000 tons monthly without any special com- 
pensation, as is the case with the Spa agreement. 

On Christmas Day Denmark made a payment of 65,000,000 
gold marks (about $15,600,000) to the Reparations Commission 
in fulfillment of the conditions of the annexation of Schleswig, as 
enumerated by the Versailles Treaty. This payment represents 
Schleswig’s portion of the German Empire’s debt at the beginning 
of the World War, her part of the Prussian State debt, and the 
value of German public property taken over by Denmark. Credit 
has been given to Germany for the entire sum as a part of her 
war indemnity. 

That Germany is preparing to return to her old place in the 
shipping world, is shown by the recent decision of the Hamburg- 
American Line immediately to increase its capital by 100,000,000 
marks in six per cent preference shares. The use to which the 
money is to be put is significant. It is the intention “to exchange 
from time to time the new shares for shares of other companies.” 
In other words, by a gradual process of trustification, similar to 
that already in operation in other great industries, it is hoped 
to enable the German mercantile marine to present a united front 
in challenging the world to a contest for its old position. 

The first war criminals punished by Germany were convicted 
on January 10th, when the Second Criminal Chamber of the 
Imperial Court at Leipsig sentenced three engineers respectively 
to five and four years’ penal servitude and two years’ imprison- 
ment. The men, who were accused of having looted an inn at 
Edinger, Belgium, in October, 1918, did not figure in the Allied 
extradition list, but were tried under the German law of December 
5, 1919. 
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On January 12th, the second session of the 
France. Chamber of Deputies in the new year, the 
French Cabinet was overthrown by a vote 
of 463 to 125. The reason for the fall of Premier Leygues was the 
belief of the Deputies that the Premier had not been firm enough 
in his negotiations on the German indemnity, and their fear that 
if he conducted the negotiations between now and May Ist, Ger- 
many’s terms would be made too easy. Premier Leygues 
handed his resignation and that of his colleagues to President 
Millerand. Aristide Briand has accepted the task of forming a 
new Cabinet, and awaits the approval of the Chamber. The 
overthrow of the Government is simply the climax of a growing 
feeling of discontent on the question of France’s attitude towards 
Germany. 

For some months the outstanding issue in France has been 
the question of German reparations and disarmament. Of these, 
the more important is the matter of reparations, which dominates 
not only the French internal situation, but also her relations with 
her Allies, with the United States and with Germany. Under the 
provisions of the Treaty the Allies must notify Germany of the 
total of the bill between now and May Ist, and it was hoped that, 
at least, the approximate amount would be developed at the finan- 
cial conference held last month between Allied and German repre- 
sentatives at Brussels. The conference, however, adjourned late 
in December without fixing the sum or even setting a date for their 
next meeting. 

At various times throughout the month a strong movement 
has arisen in France in favor of occupying the Ruhr region be- 
cause of Germany’s failure to disarm. It is generally agreed that 
Germany has not entirely fulfilled her disarmament promises, 
and, technically, France has the legal right to send troops into the 
Ruhr, but inasmuch as the late Government was in favor of hold- 
ing the Ruhr occupation as a threat in the reparations negotia- 
tions, and, in addition, did not wish to act without England, there 
is reason to believe that Premier Leygues was working for a 
compromise, whereby Germany was to be given further time in 
which to disarm. According to Marshal Foch’s report, presented 
to the Allied Ambassadors on December 31st, Germany has met 
the requirements regarding the Reichwehr, or regular army, by 
reducing it to 100,000, but has failed in the matter of disarmament 
of the militia and home-guard organizations. 

Thirteen and one-half per cent of Germany’s Rhine fleet, or 
253,000 tons of barges and tugs, with a capacity of 24,000 horse 
power, have been awarded to France by Walker D. Hines, arbi- 
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trator in the distribution of German inland shipping under the 
Peace Treaty. The reward is final, and cannot be appealed. In 
addition to shipping, Mr. Hines’ decision requires Germany to cede 
to France a controlling interest in one of the principal German 
Rhine navigation companies. All this is aside from the portion 
of the German river fleet to be given to the Allied and Associated 
nations as reparation for river shipping lost by them during the 
War. 

Twenty-one members of the League of Nations have signed 
the convention for the establishment of the World Court. The 
Court will be set up when twenty-two nations, or a majority of 
the League membership at the time the plan was voted upon, 
have signed and given notification of their signing. The League 
Secretariat expects the ratification by half the League members 
early in the year. Four nations—Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark 
and Salvador—have signed an agreement to submit to the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The League of Nations has issued an invitation to a world 
conference in Barcelona for February 21st, to deal with the pos- 
sibility of insuring freedom of transit by European waterways 
and railways. In this way it is hoped to overcome obstacles raised 
by the abnormality of exchange, in so far as transit is concerned, 
and, if possible, take a definite step forward toward reconstructing 
the disorganized machinery of trade and commerce. As matters 
stand now, international trade has almost come to a standstill, 
because of the abnormality of exchange. 

The new frontier of Armenia on the Turkish side, as drawn 
by President Wilson at the invitation of the Allied Premiers, cuts 
less deeply into former Turkish territory than the extreme limits 
prescribed by the Premiers. Meanwhile, since President Wilson 
communicated his boundary decision to the Allied Premiers sev- 
eral weeks ago, conditions in Armenia have become so chaotic, 
as a result of operations of the Bolsheviki and the Turkish Na- 
tionalists, that the Allies are expected to postpone temporarily 
the putting into effect of the President’s boundary decision. It 
has been intimated in official circles abroad that because of the 
new situation created in the Near East by the overthrow in Greece 
of Venizelos and the consequent possible withdrawal of Greek 
forces from Asia Minor, the Turkish Treaty might have to be so 
revised as to reopen the Armenian settlement included in it. 

In the election for one-third of the French Senate, or about 
one hundred seats, held on January 9th, returns show gains for 
the Centre, or Moderate, parties, both the Extreme Right and the 
Left losing seats. The Conservatives of the Right elected three 
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Senators, as against their present representation of eight, while 
the Radicals elected forty-three, as compared with their present 
fifty-four Senators. The results for the ninety-eight seats con- 
tested were as follows: Conservatives, 3; Republicans, 39; Radicals 
and Radical-Socialists, 43; and Republican-Socialists, 11. Un- 
biased public opinion seems inclined to agree that the Govern- 
ment’s strength has not been impaired by the election, and the 
majority of Paris newspapers consider that the loss of five seats by 
the Conservatives and nine by the Radicals cannot be taken as 
indicating any modification in politics one way or another. The 
centre of gravity continues to be held by the Left and Centre, 
where M. Leygues finds most of his support. 

A three-fold split in the French Socialist Party took place at 
the Socialist Congress at Tours on December 29th, when the 
Left, or ultra-radical element, who included two-thirds of the 
total delegates, voted in favor of absolute affiliation with the 
Moscow Internationale. As a result the Right and Centrists 
parties have met in joint session with the leaders constituting 
the majority of the Socialist members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and decided that, inasmuch as a majority of the Socialist Con- 
gress had voted in favor of adhesion to the Third Internationale 
and thereby become the Communist Party of France, the Right 
and Centrist parties were now officially the Socialist Party of 
France. 

As the result of the unexpected fulfillment of German 
pledges for coal deliveries, France now has sufficient coal to 
supply all her economic and domestic needs for the next six 
months. Contracts with American coal companies for more than 
$100,000,000 worth of coal have been canceled, and the price of 
American coal delivered at French ports has fallen from $32.00 
a ton to $12.50 a ton. In the belief that Germany would not 
fulfill the terms of the Spa coal agreement, France encouraged 
her import firms to purchase all the coal they could, while the 
Government itself bought heavily in the United States and Eng- 
land. In consequence of this there are at the present time from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of coal in France. 

According to figures recently given by Louis Mourier, the 
new Director of Public Assistance, the population of France was 
reduced by 4,000,000 during the War. The population of con- 
tinental France before the War was 39,602,258. A new census 
will be taken next year. Meanwhile, the official estimate for the 
present year, not including war mortality, is 40,500,000. The 
reduction of the population by 4,000,000 from War causes, as 
stated by M. Mourier, evidently includes the latest returns from 
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the afflicted civil population, and deaths from wounds subsequent 
to the War. At the end of the fighting the French military loss 
was 1,327,000 dead, together with 435,000 prisoners unaccounted 
for and 3,000,000 wounded, whose deaths in five years have been 
averaged at ten per cent. 















Leonid Krassin, the Russian Bolshevik 
Russia. trade representative in England, left Lon- 
don for Russia on January 8th with a trade 
contract, approved by Sir Robert S. Horne, President of the Eng- 
lish Board of Trade. So far as the purely commercial stipulations 
of the contract are concerned, it is believed they will be accept- 
able to Moscow, but it is thought that the political conditions, 
which have been laid down by British officials as an inseparable 
part of the agreement, will meet with rejection by the Soviets. 
If the contract is not agreed to, it will mark the conclusion of the 
negotiations for the present. The fundamental demand made by 
the British Government, aside from the economic features of the 
negotiations, was that Soviet Russia should pledge itself abso- 
lutely to refrain from engaging in propagandist and other activ- 
ities in India, Persia, the Near East, and in any of the British 
Dominions. At a recent conference between Premier Lloyd 
George and Premier Leygues on the views of the British and 
French Governments on the subject of trade with Russia, the 
French Premier maintained an unyielding stand in opposition to 
the policy pursued by the British Government, and declared that 
France would never sanction any agreement for trade with Russia 
that was not conditional upon recognition by the Russian Govern- 
ment of Russia’s pre-war obligations. 

On December 28th an agreement was signed by Lenine and 
Trotzky on behalf of the Russian Government, and Rakovsky on 
-behalf of Ukraine for a military and economic alliance, with 
the establishment of a joint commissariat for military, financial, 
labor and transport questions and foreign trade. On other fields, 
negotiations by the Soviet Government have met with failure. 
Late in December Bulgaria refused Foreign Minister Tchitcherin’s 
demand for the resumption of diplomatic relations, and the 
Chinese Government has made counter-proposals to Lenine’s nego- 
tiations for recognition. The Bolshevik-Chinese negotiations have 
been in progress nearly a year, and began with an offer by the 
Russian Soviet of the abolition of Russia’s extra-territorial and 
other special rights in China prejudicial to China’s independence. 

The Government of Rumania has sent a note to Moscow 
declining the invitation of the Soviet Government to discuss the 
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question of Bessarabia. This is in reply to a note from Moscow, 
suggesting that the Bucharest Government and the Moscow Gov- 
ernment discuss Bessarabia and other pending questions, “in 
order that peace might be established.” Meanwhile, there has 
been a concentration of Bolshevik troops on the Dneister River. 
The Rumanian Government takes the stand that there is no ques- 
tion of the status of Bessarabia—that it is Rumanian. It further 
takes the stand that it is not at war with Russia, and therefore 
there is no need of a peace conference. 

Though there have been no military movements of impor- 
tance in Russia during the month, disquieting rumors are preva- 
lent of an impending blow. That the Bolsheviki are regrouping 
and reorganizing their armies for a great offensive movement 
against the Baltic states, in the near future, seems certain. From 
Letvia comes the news of a concentration of Bolshevik forces, 
estimated at 60,000 men, on the Letvian frontier. Several com- 
panies are reported to have already reconnoitred inside the coun- 
try. In the extreme north, a big concentration of troops is re- 
ported along the Esthonian frontier, 40,000 men are said to be 
encamped at Gatchina, facing the Esthonian frontier town of 
Narva, situated, like Gatchina, on the direct railroad from Petro- 
grad to Reval, the Esthonian capital. 

Southeast of Riga, Bolshevik troops have been noted moving 
up steadily in large numbers towards the Lithuanian border, be- 
tween Dvinsk and Vitebsk, to threaten Vilna. The Soviet military 
strength has been greatly buttressed by captures from Wrangel’s 
army, including 15,000 horses, fifty aéroplanes, and hundreds of 
cannon of all calibres up to siege guns. Reports from Poland 
indicate threatening troop movements at variance with the pacif- 
ist assertions of the Bolshevik delegations at the Riga Conference. 
Altogether, in the view of most observers, everything points to a 
speedy resumption of hostilities by the Bolsheviki. 

The Bolsheviki are greatly strengthening their operations in 
the Caucasus region and are menacing Armenia and the Repub- 
lic of Georgia. The Armenian Government is unable to deal with 
the Bolsheviki, having, on one hand, the Turkish Nationalists 
and, on the other, the accepted Soviet régime. Georgia is said also 
to be in a precarious situation, surrounded by Bolsheviki on all 
sides. The only hope held out for opposition to the spread of 
the Soviet régime in Armenia and the Caucasus, is an indication 
from well-informed sources that an arrangement between Ar- 
menia and the Turks is likely to be followed by an insurrection 
against the Russians, led by Mussulmans. 

The Polish-Lithuanian conference over, the plebiscite planned 
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to be held in the Vilna district has reached an impasse, and the 
Lithuanian delegation left Warsaw today for Kovno to obtain 
further instructions from its Government. 

Poland has refused the Lithuanian demand to exclude the 
city of Vilna itself from the plebiscite area, considering that the 
area to be covered by the plebiscite corresponds to the territory 
occupied by General Zellgouski, the Polish commander who took 
possession of the Vilna district after the conclusion of the Russo- 
Polish hostilities. The League of Nations, with which Poland has 
rested her case, is expected shortly to make a ruling which will 
clear the situation. 

The recent All-Russian census under Bolshevik rule, only 
partially completed, shows that the population of Russia has de- 
creased considerably since the beginning of the revolution, accord- 
ing to an article in the Krasnaia Gazette (Red Gazette). Although 
the census took place on August 28th, no complete returns are 
available yet. “The census,” continues the article, “has been 
taken nearly all over the country, with the exception of the north- 
ern tundra, the nomadic population of the Kirghizes, Kalmucks 
and Turkomans, and also the localities recently freed from the 
White armies. Up to the present, the Central Statistical Depart- 
ment has received returns from three hundred and twenty coun- 
ties, eight hundred and forty-nine cities, and fifty-eight provinces. 

“First and foremost, the census establishes the indubitable 
fact that the population of Russia has decreased since the begin- 
ning of the revolution. For twenty provinces on which data are 
obtainable for both periods the census of 1917 gave a total popula- 
tion of 30,000,000. The census of August 28, 1920, however, 
enumerates only 27,000,000 inhabitants, a loss of ten per cent. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that after the conclusion of 
peace following the World War, millions of soldiers and war 
_ prisoners returned to their homes. The cause of this is that the 
mortality rate has grown considerably, while the birth rate has 
decreased during the years of war and revolution. A particularly 
great decrease has been noted during the revolution among the 
city population. In the above-mentioned twenty provinces the 
number of city inhabitants dropped from 7,900,000 in 1917 to 
4,800,000 at present, the decrease thus amounting to 3,100,000 
persons, or 39.2 per cent. 


January 17, 1921. 








With Our Readers. 


S part of that Commandment which Christ declared to be the 
A greatest of all, we are commanded to love the Lord our God 
with our whole mind. No Commandment is satisfied until it be 
wholly satisfied. To love God with some of our powers, leaving 
others idle, is not to love well. And the extent of our personal 
consecration, the effecliveness of our service will be in proportion 
to the full dedication of all our powers. And as love in a rational 
creature, such as man, is preéminently rational, so will it be most 
important to cultivate that power which is the source of reason, 
of knowledge: the basis of man’s right, well-ordered life. 

Love cannot be simply a matter of reason, for man is ruled 
by will and mightily affected by emotions. But reason is its 
true source—and what we so often forget—its true guiding star. 
Only the exactness and definiteness of knowledge will preserve 
love’s sacred liberty; insure its dignity and save it from the 
currents and eddies of emotionalism and passion. Love outstrips 
reason, but only as the lofty tower outstrips its foundation. 
Without the foundation it would not hold itself erect, dignified, 
commanding. 

* * * * 

HE forgetfulness of this truth in the present philosophy of the 
T world, is causing havoc and unspeakable shipwreck in the 
lives of many individuals and of nations. The scientific repudia- 
tion of reason by Bergson, and its practical repudiation by much 
of our modern literature has left man without God, without a 
safe anchoring place. He has no starting place nor resting place 
nor goal. His life becomes unreasonable and unceasing motion 
directed by emotion, and suffering bitter reaction when, returning 
to his home, he finds it empty. For our own security, as well as 
for God’s glory, are we admonished to love the Lord our God 
with our whole mind. 

* * * * 

HE mind serves God in thinking upon the truths of God: in 

T studying His revealed doctrines: in learning how those doc- 


trines should shape our own life: affect our life with others: 
and play, through us, their preéminent part in all the questions 
and problems of life. It may readily be seen how much we 
neglect to love God with our whole mind. We are often quite 
content with the modicum of religious teaching given us in child- 
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hood, or with the small accretion assimilated from occasional ser- 
mons, lectures and discourses. Taking what we have, we make 
our religious life in great part simply a matter of devotion, and, 
if we are not careful, it fixes itself into a narrow, personal inter- 
pretation, and becomes static, if not worse. 
* * * * 

NTELLIGENT application to Catholic truth that we may under- 

stand it better; that it may uncover to us our own smallness 
before that majestic greatness which should be ours in Christ: 
this is not common to us: it is, alas, the exceptional Catholic who 
takes his intellectual or mental powers and devotes them to God. 
We do not mean that everyone should pursue the scholar’s life; 
nor wish to infer that intellectualism is the chief concern of the 
Catholic. We do insist that the service of the mind in the things 
of God, whether we have much time or little, whether our mental 
gifts be great or small, is not only a divinely appointed duty, but 
it is a duty that is lamentably neglected. One may ask himseif 
what he has read, considered, made his own mentally through 
the course of a year in the way of Catholic reading or reading 
upon Catholic truth or Catholic philosophy as it affects the prob- 
lems of the day, problems in which he is playing his own sure 
part. The answer which his conscience gives, will be the answer 
also as to how far he is loving God with his whole mind. 

* + * * 

ITHOUT intelligent understanding of the doctrines of our 
W Faith, we are unable to lead ourselves to better life or to 
see that development in thought, word and action which is our 
necessary obligation in the light of Christ’s commandment: “If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.” The doctrines of our 
Faith, more and more intelligently appreciated and understood, 
are both a light and a strength by which we will be able to walk 
more safely and more hopefully. Then, also, can we give this 
light and strength to others, or at least arouse them to its worth, 
and, perhaps, lead them to the source whence we receive it. 

Moreover, every problem of life and society, brought into 
the presence of these truths, assumes a new and holier aspect. 
They are redeemed from their own earthly shadows by the light 
of heaven. 

The Christian, viewing his inheritance of divine truth, may 
say in a far truer and wider sense than the old pagan writer, 
“nothing human is foreign to me.” Revealed Catholic truth has 
created its own philosophy in so far as it saves merely human 
philosophy from doubt and misgiving. And the Catholic has his 
own contribution to give with regard to the every-day secular 
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problems of life. The fields of his every-day activity may then be 
planted with the seeds of his intellectual, his mental interest, and 
in time yield their proportionately fruitful harvest. 

That the world has its ever-increasing number of problems; 
that in many of them it is losing its way—should only be the 
further incentive urging him, leading him to serve the Lord 
his God with his whole mind. 

ad * aK 7” 

HE mind preserves our balance. It saves the individual from 
T excess either of despair or of presumption. The truth, which 
it alone can receive and know, enables us in our height of joy 
ever to be sober, and in our depth of misery never to despair. 
It is the solid ground on which self stands secure of its eternal 
dignity. And, therefore, it is the channel through which we can 
best help others. To understand the truth, the revelation of God, 
with its relations and consequences to the personal interests of 
life, needs the habitual application of the mind. The vast treas- 
uries of Catholic thought, the classics of Catholicism should be 
known to us. Spiritual reading as such should mark the daily, 
or at least weekly, life of every Catholic. But recently, the Holy 
Father issued an Encyclical, urging Catholics to read daily the 
Holy Scripture. Devotional books of proved value are procurable 
in handy form and generally at a reasonably low price. 

Beyond the literature that is directly and solely spiritual, it 
is necessary for the Catholic to keep himself in touch with the 
needs of the Church: with the problems of his native land: with 
the questions in the solution of which he must, as a child of the 
Church and a citizen of the country, play his part. The vast 
majority of these problems are affected by Catholic truth and 
Catholic philosophy. The Catholic cannot take his rightful part 
therein unless he informs himself intelligently. Unless he do so, 
he cannot fully serve the Lord his God with his whole mind. 

* * * * 

E have, therefore, a periodical Catholic press. It is not too 
W much to say that this press is an index of the part, in interest 
and leadership, which the Catholic body is taking, or not taking, 
in contemporaneous history: in the Christian shaping of our laws, 
our customs, our traditions—and, consequently, the molding of 
the coming generation and the destiny of the country itself. 

The vital importance of this fact was realized by the Hier- 
archy of the United States. In their first meeting, they took up 
as one of their principal works the support, the upbuilding of the 
Catholic press, and the necessity of arousing our Catholic people 
to be interested therein. 
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One of the principal departments of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council is the Press Department. It is manned by a 
trained, skilled staff. Less than a year old, it has established 
and maintains a press service that should be the pride of every 
Catholic in the United States. In touch by cable, through special 
correspondents, with the principal capitals of Europe, it is able 
not only to receive up-to-date Catholic news, but also able to 
confirm or deny reports of Catholic matters published in the 
secular press. Every week it issues a news sheet, which includes 
both the domestic and foreign news of the world up to the day 
on which it is issued. Besides this news sheet, it issues, weekly, 
twenty-six columns of fresh news. Regularly, it publishes edi- 
torials on timely subjects and frequently issues special articles. 

All of this work has been accomplished in less than a year, 
and the Press Department of the N. C. W. C. serves today sixty- 
four Catholic journals of the United States. 

*” * * * 
UCH a movement surely merits the generous support of the 

Catholic body—for in their interest is the work maintained. 
The service, not by way of compliment or charity, but by way of 
absolute justice, deserves the personal support of every Catholic 
in the country. That support is given by personal subscription 
to a Catholic journal. 

In order to bring home the supreme critical importance of 
this work and make a concerted, direct appeal to all our people, 
the Hierarchy of the United States has named the coming month 
of March as Catholic Press Month. Special notices, appeals, ser- 
mons will be sent out and delivered in all the churches of the 
country during that month on the subject of the Catholic Press: 
and we wish here to arouse to full enthusiasm all whom our pen 
can reach, that they may give generous response to this most 
. urgent and most worthy call. 


-— 
_ 





R. BENJAMIN B. HAMPTON, the President of four motion 

picture producing companies, in the February number of 
The Pictorial Review, in an article entitled, “Too Much Sex-Stuff 
in the Movies? Whose Fault Is It?” makes the following extra- 
ordinary confession: 

“Who, then, is responsible for the sex-wave in the movies? 
Is it the manufacturer? 

“There are exceptions to every rule, but by and large, picture 
manufacturers would rather produce clean pictures than risqué 
pictures. 
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“The manufacturer’s position is simple—he cannot sell hob- 
nailed boots to the dancing-slipper trade. Nor can the picture- 
maker sell drama or melodrama to audiences that hunger for 
sex-stuff. Every movie manufacturer has had the same expe- 
rience—his decent dramas and melodramas bring a return of 
$75,000 to $100,000 gross; a successful sex-play will run from 
$250,000 to $2,500,000. ‘The box-office tells the story,’ and it 
doesn’t have to tell it very long before the manufacturer hears it. 

“The jobber’s position is fairly neutral. He passes along 
the merchandise that is demanded.” 

We must term this an extraordinary confession, not because 
the facts uttered are startlingly new: but because this is the first 
time, so far as we are aware, that a responsible producer has 
frankly acknowledged the facts—the facts, namely, that sex- 
pictures pay, and that, therefore, the picture manufacturer must 
make “sex-stuff pictures.” 


- * * - 


EXT, Mr. Hampton considers the responsibility in this matter 
N of the exhibitors, the theatre owners or managers. He de- 
clares that the exhibitors, who are, so to speak, the retailers of 
the product manufactured by the producers, just as shoe shop 
owners are retailers of the articles manufactured by the shoe 
companies, dominate and control the policy of the producers, 
since they, the exhibitors, being in close touch with the public, 
really know what the public want, and compel the producers to 
supply the stuff demanded. So true is this, says Mr. Hampton, 
that during the past year some of the powerful producers have 
each bought several hundred theatres, and the movement to con- 
trol the retailer or exhibitor by the manutacturer, or producer, 
is assuming huge proportions. According to Mr. Hampton, the 
exhibitors have the same story to tell as the manufacturers or 
producers: namely, if they produce vicious sex-stuff their theatres 
will be crowded. If they do not, they lose money to their com- 
petitors who do. Therefore, declares Mr. Hampton, the respon- 
sibility for the “present preponderance of sex plays in the movies 
rests on the general public.” 

* * * * 


HE real reason why sex plays rule the movies is because the 
+ public flock to see them. And, if the public should change its 
taste, or if that element of the public which does not rush to see 
sex-stuff, should register constant, continuous protests with the 
exhibitors in their own neighborhoods, Mr. Hampton believes that 
the situation could be bettered. The exhibitors would ask the 
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producers for clean pictures, and the producers would supply 
them. 

Possibly so; indeed, there is unquestionably a great deal of 
truth in this view. If the decent public, or decent people among 
the public, should constantly and continuously complain against 
vicious films, and register their complaints with the exhibitors in 
their neighborhood, and back up their complaints by staying 
away from the theatres, and keeping other people away, much 
good might be accomplished. 

* oe * 


B" what a commentary all this is upon the ethics of the motion 
picture producers! According to them, if Mr. Hampton 
speaks with authority, and apparently he does, they take, and act 
upon, the view that whatever the public want, they are morally 
justified in supplying. They put the blame for immoral condi- 
tions off their shoulders upon the shoulders of the “public.” In 
other words, the motion picture magnates conduct their business 
on the same principle that would justify panders, opium peddlers, 
whisky smugglers, and the keepers of bawdy houses. All these 
supply what the public ask for—at least what a certain proportion 
of the public ask for. If the public or this vicious proportion of 
the public, had no vices which they desired to satisfy, drug sell- 
ing, illicit whisky selling, the white slave traffic, and other forms 
of commercialized vice would cease to exist. 
~ * * + 


TYPICAL example of the impudent arguments which the 

publicity agents of the motion picture manufacturers em- 
ploy—feeling safe, perhaps, with the strength of Mammon, be- 
cause of the fact that innumerable millions of dollars are invested 
in the motion picture industry, is the following statement made 
‘ by the editor of Moving Picture World in the Christmas number 
of that powerful periodical. Declaring that federal censorship 
must be fought, with a definite campaign that will dispense with 
all half-way measures, the writer continues to say that all the 
motion picture interests should unite and: 

“DEMAND of Congress, the courts and the public, that the 
movement to ‘Christianize,’ paralyze, anzsthetize or demoralize 
moving pictures be stopped and stopped forever. 

“DEMAND of every man who holds public office or seeks 
public office a pledge that will place him on record against the 
censorship of Sundays, of newspapers and of moving pictures, and 
see to it that he keeps that pledge. 

“DEMAND and set in motion the machinery to get a new 
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amendment to the Constitution that will make censorship of Sun- 
days, of newspapers and of moving pictures against the law for 
all the States of the Union.” 
* * * * 

GAINST the plan of federal censorship of the motion picture 

industry, it is true, there are many powerful and valid objec- 
tions. Federal censorship, no doubt, is apt to become a weapon 
of narrow-minded and bigoted tyranny. It perhaps unduly ex- 
tends the police power of the State, and is subject to many other 
possible abuses. Yet, when the motion picture manufacturers, 
and the editors of the great motion picture trade journals, either 
deny the flagrantly vicious character of a large number of the 
motion picture plays that are being circulated, or else callously 
disclaim all moral responsibility for these vicious films by putting 
commercial reasons above all moral considerations, the time 
surely seems to be drawing near for all social service agencies 
and religious organizations to get together and consider whether 
any means short of censorship can be devised to remedy the 
present awful situation. If such a remedy can be found, all the 
better. Let us then apply that remedy; but, if it must be censor- 
ship, let us work together for even that drastic and radical step. 
To permit the present terrible contamination of the minds and 
souls of young people, is to become accessory to crime, if not 
to sin. 


ip 
a 





PAMPHLET which is of particular value to those of our own 
A country who are fighting the evil of divorce, has just been 
published by the Catholic Truth Society of Canada. Divorce in 
Canada, as it is entitled, written by Rev. John J. O’Gorman, is an 
appeal to Protestants. Following the example of England, new 
attempts are being made in Canada to increase the facility of 
divorce. The Senate of Canada passed a bill providing for divorce 
courts in Ontario and Prince Edward Island. The bills were 
defeated in the House of Commons. The Legislature of Prince 
Edward Island unanimously passed a resolution maintaining that 
“the establishment of a divorce court would tend to destroy the 
stability of the home and to encourage the dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie.” It is significant that this legislature, half Catholic and 
half Protestant, should unanimously pass this strong anti-divorce 
resolution. In all its history, the Province has had but one 
divorce. 

The Legislature of Ontario has not spoken. Catholics therein 
are but one-sixth of the population. This pamphlet is an appeal 
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to the majority of the Province—the Protestants—to range them- 
selves publicly against the proposed divorce legislation. 
ok * * * 

S they do not admit Catholic dogma, nor Catholic tradition, 

the author bases his appeal on Scripture and ethics. That is 
why the pamphlet will be of special value in our own land. The 
writer uses the text of the Protestant Revised Version. He cites 
as witnesses to the divine teaching of Christ against divorce, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. Matthew, and St. Paul, the latter at some 
length. The early Christian Church knew no divorce, even for 
adultery. “In the whole ante-Nicene period, there is not a single 
Christian teacher, Latin or Greek, who allows it except the negli- 
gible and ill-informed Latin rhetorician, Lactantius.” “Till 
Luther introduced divorce on the Continent (it will be remem- 
bered he permitted bigamy as well) the indissolubility of a valid 
and consummated Christian marriage was undisputed in Western 
Christendom.” Protestants must deny the authority of Scripture 
when they defend divorce. The Catholic Church has ever been 
most loyal to the revealed word of God. As a singular proof of 
this, it may be noted that the Catholic Church holds the marriage 
of two baptized Protestants to be a more sacred obligation than 
the Protestants themselves. The Catholic Church teaches that 
such a marriage may be dissolved only by death: the Protestant 
Church teaches that it may be broken up by civil divorce. 

The author states: “If we Canadians are to legislate as Chris- 
tians, our Parliament should pass an Act, declaring in the words 
of the Civil Code of our oldest Province, that marriage can be 
dissolved only by the natural death of one of the parties. During 
their lifetime it is indissoluble.” 

+ * * * 

HE argument of the pamphlet draws our attention to a matter 

often discussed or presented to the Catholics of our own 
country, and that is the question of a national divorce law. Many 
contend that in order to decrease the multitudinous and lax laws 
of the States that, in many cases, grant divorce for trivial reasons, 
it would be well to agitate for a federal divorce law. Their further 
contention is that while the federal law might not be what the 
true Christian wants, it would be stringent enough to reduce ap- 
preciably the evils that now result from the licence that charac- 
terizes the divorce laws of many of our States: and, further, that 
divorce is a growing national evil, and should be crushed by 
national means. 

Whatever force there be in these pleadings for those who look 
upon marriage as an institution that is subject to the will of the 
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State or the national legislature, they can have little cogency with 
Catholics. Some Catholics may say that legislation regards only 
the legal side of the matter, and has nothing to do with the nature 
of the contract. The law permits husband and wife to separate 
and to remarry. It does not force them. Yet it is true that the 
law declares officially that they are not husband and wife: that 
if either or both remarry, they are not guilty of adultery. The 
law arraigns itself against Christ. 
* * * * 
‘OR a Christian to cut civic and legal life away from his Chris- 

tian life is certainly to weaken, if not to destroy, the influence 
of the Christian faith. And the position of Catholics on the ques- 
tion of a national divorce law seems to us very clear and very 
simple. We cannot lend ourselves to any such movement. It is 
for us to retain in civic and political life the integral doctrine 
of Christ, for only then can society and the body politic be saved. 
The world’s betterment began with Christian faith and teaching, 
and only so can it be maintained. “Christianity,” states the Ency- 
clopxedia Britannica, “has had no greater practical effect on the 
life of mankind that in its belief that marriage is no mere civil 
contract, but a vow in the sight of God, binding the parties by 
obligations of conscience above and beyond those of the civil law.” 

“The turning point,” as Gilbert K. Chesterton wrote, “was the 
creation of Christendom by the religion which created it. Nothing 
will destroy the sacred triangle (father, mother and child): and 
even the Christian faith, the most amazing revolution that ever 
took place in the mind, served only in a sense to turn that triangle 
upside down. It held up a mystical mirror in which the order of 
the three things was reversed: and added a holy family of child, 
mother and father, to the human family of father, mother and 
child.” 

* * * ra 

HE latter half of the pamphlet is an appeal from ethics to 

those particularly who will not admit any authority in Chris- 
tian revelation or Christian teaching. Marriage is necessary by 
natural law in the interest of the child, and through him, in the 
interest of the race. This statement is explained and defended by 
quotations from the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Dr. 
Michael Cronin. The author then shows that divorce is unjust, 
unnatural, anti-national and immoral. 

Divorces in the United States are granted at the rate of over 
one hundred thousand a year. The distribution of this able pamph- 
let, particularly among Protestants, ought to effect great good. 


in 
> 
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E read from time to time of the death of some member of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, who had been active in the 
service of the poor for fifty years or more. Every such notice is 
the story of an unostentatious life, inspired by high ideals of 
personal service and a shrinking from publicity. The traditions 
of this Society and the example of its older members are rich 
contributions to the Christian interpretation of life, consoling 
illustrations of how the impulses of Christian life operate. 
* * * * 
ANY of us in this newer day have little knowledge of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society and its silent work. We scarcely 
realize that it sends eighteen thousand men weekly into the homes 
of the poor in the United States to perform the duties of friendship, 
and to encourage and strengthen those who find the battle of life 
so difficult. We have mastered the new terminology of social 
service and we aim to be abreast of the times in so far as they are 
rightly guided. This is necessary. The newer ways have their 
undeniable dignity and justification. We wish them and those 
who feel the touch of their spirit, Godspeed, as they interpret the 
laws of Christian charity to meet new and complex social condi- 
tions. Fifty years hence our successors will recount their praises 
and honor their memory as another generation proceeds to replace 
them. 
* * * * 
E suggest, however, to our younger leaders that they go from 
time to time to the story of the old men, who are dropping 
out of the ranks of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and learn 
with sympathy and understanding their interpretations of char- 
ity and their ways of friendly service. Possibly not much is to be 
gained for modern technique in this way, yet the old ways have 
much that still commends them to the newer charity. Much is 
certainly to be gained in knowing the vision of God as it inspired 
constant, unselfish service to the poor. We test the moral quality 
of a new generation by its reverence towards the past. If our new 
methods, new organizations and younger members of old organ- 
izations hold their forebears in the school of charity in reverent 
appreciation, we shall have no fear of new methods nor of loss 
of old spirit. 

We owe honor and gratitude to the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society for its long history of unbroken service to the poor. We 
owe encouragement, understanding and support to the newer 
generation, which faces our problems with high courage and ex- 
emplary deeds. These will gain us and hold us best when they 
pay deserved tribute to the generation slowly passing away. 


-— 
> 
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